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THE  BASKET-WOMAN. 


Toute   leur   etude   etoit  de   fe  complaire  et 
"  de 


Their  whole   ftudy  was   how  to  pleafe  and  to 
help  one  another. 


the  foot  of  a  deep,  flippery,  white 
hill,  near  Dunftable  i  n  Bedford  (hire,called 
Chalk  Hilt,  there  is  a  hut,  or  rather  a 
hovel,  which  travellers  would  fcarcely 
fuppofe  could  be  inhabited,  if  they  did 
not  fee  the  fmoke  rifing  from  its  peaked 
roof.  An  old  woman  lives  in  this  hovel, 
and  with  her  a  little  boy  and  girl,  the 
children  of  a  beggar,  who  died  and  left 
thefe  orphans  perifhing  with  hunger  : 
they  thought  themfelves  very  happy  the 
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4  THE   BASKET   WOMAN. 

firft  time  the  good  old  woman  took  them 
into  her  hut,  bid  them  warm  themfelves 
at  her  fmall  fire,  and  gave  them  a  crufl  of 
mouldy  bread  to  eat :  me  had  not  much 
to  give;  but  what  me  had  fhe  gave 
with  s;ood-wiil.  She  was  very  kind  to 

O  J 

thefe  poor  children,  and  worked  hard  at 
her  fpinning-wheel,  and  at  her  knitting, 
to  fupport  herfelf  and  them.  She  earned 
money  alfo  in  another  way  :  me  ufed  to 
follow  all  the  carriages  as  they  went  up 
Chalk-hill ;  and  when  the  horfes  flopped 
to  take  breath,  or  to  reft  themfelves,  me 
put  ftones  behind  the  carriage-wheels, 
to  prevent  them  from  rolling  backwards 
down  the  fteep  flippery  hill. 

The  little  boy  and  girl  loved  to  fland 
befide  the  good-natured  old  woman's 
fpinning-wheel,  when  (lie  was  fpinning, 
and  to  talk  to  her.  At  thefe  times  (he 
taught  them  fomething,  which,  (lie  faid, 
ilie  hoped  they  would  remember  all 
their  lives  :  (lie  explained  to  them  what 
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is  meant  by  telling  the  truth,  and 
what  it  is  to  be  honed  :  me  taught  them 
to  diflike  idlenefs,  and  to  wifh  that  they 
could  be  ufefuL 

One  evening,  as  they  were  {landing 
beiide  her,  the  little  boy  faid  to  her, 
"  Grandmother," — for  that  was  the 
name  by  which  (he  liked  that  thefe 
children  .mould  call  her — "  Grand- 
mother, how  often  you  are  forced  to 
get  up  from  your  fpinn  ing -wheel,  and 
to  follow  the  chaifes  and  coaches  up 
that  fleep  hill,  to  put  flones  under  the 
wheels,  to  hinder  them  from  rolling 
back:  the  people  who  are  in  the  car- 
riages give  you  a  half-penny  or  a  penny 
for  doing  this,  don't  they  ?" — "  Yes, 
child." — "  But  it  is  very  hard  work 
for  you  to  go  up  and  down  that  hill  ; 
you  often  fay  that  you  are  tired,  and 
then  you  know  that  you  cannot  fpin 
all  that  time;  now  if  we  might  go  up 
-the  hill,  and  put  the  flones  behind 
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wheels,  you  could  fit  Hill  at  your  work ; 
and  would  not  the  people  give  us  the 
halfpence  ?    and   could   not   we    bring 
them  all  to  you  ?  Do,  pray  dear  grand  ; 
mother,  try  us  for  one  day — To-morrow, 
will  you?"—"  Yes,"  faid  the  old  wo- 
man, "  I  will  try  what  you  can  do  ;  but 
I  muft  go  up  the  hill  along  with  you 
for  the  two  or  three  firft  times,  for  fear 
you   (hould   get  yourfelves  hurt."     So 
the   next   day  the   little  boy  and  girl 
went  with  their  grand-mother,  as  they 
ufed  to  call  her,  up  the  deep  hill ;  and 
me  (hewed  the  boy  how  to  prevent  the 
wheels  from   rolling   back,  "by  putting 
ilones   behind    them ;     and    me    laid, 
"  This  is  called  fkotching  the  wheels ;" 
and  me  took  off  the  boy's  hat,  and  gave 
it  to  the  little  girl,  to  hold  up  to  the 
carriage-windows,    ready    for   the    hair- 
pence.     When   me   thought   that    the 
children  knew  how  to  manage  by  them- 
felves,  (lie  left  them,  and  returned  to 
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her  fpinning-wheel.  A  great  many  car- 
riages happened  to  go  by  this  day,  and 
the  little  girl  received  a  great  many 
half-pence  :  (he  carried  them  all  in  her 
brother's  hat  to  her  grandmother,  in  the 
evening ;  and  the  old  woman  fmiled, 
and  thanked  the  children  ;  (he  faid  that 
they  had  been  ufeful  to  her,  and  that 
iier  fpinning  had  gone  on  finely,  becaufe1 
fhe  had  been  able  to  fit  ftill  at  her  wheel 
all  day—"  But  Paul,  my  boy,"  laid  (he, 
"  what  is  the  matter  with  your  hand  ?" 
"  Only  a  pinch,  only  one  pinch  that  I 
got,  as  I  was  putting  a  flone  behind  the 
wheel  of  a  chaife  :  it  does  not  hurt  me 
much,  grandmother;  and  I've  thought 
of  a  good  thing  for  to-morrow ;  J  fhall 
never  be  hurt  again,  if  you  will  only 
be  fo  good  as  to  give  me  the  old  handle 
of  the  broken  crutch,  grandmother,  and 
the  block  of  wood  that  lies  in  the 
chimney-corner,  and  that  is  of  no  ufe : 
I'll  make  it  of  fome  ufe,  if  I  may  have 
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it."—"  Take  it  then,  dear,"  faid  the  old 
woman ,  "  and  you'll  find  the  handle  of 
the  broken  crutch  under  my  bed." 

Paul  went  to  work  immediately,  and 
faftened  one  -end  of  the  pole  into  the 
block  of  wood,  fo  as  to  make  fomething 
like  a  clry-rubbing  brufti.  "  Look, 
grandmother,  look  at  my  feotcher :  I 
call  this  thing  myfcotche?*"  faid  Paul, 
*'  becaufe  I  (hall  always  fcotch  the 
wheels  with  it :  I  fliall  never  pinch  my 
fingers  again  ;  my  hands,  you  fee,  will 
be  fafe  at  the  end  of  this  long  ftick ; 
and,  fifter  Anne,  you  need  not  be  at  the 
trouble  of  carrying  any  more  ftones  after 
me  up  the  hill ;  we  (hall  never  want 
ftones  any  more;  my  feotcher  will  do 
without  any  thing  elfe,  I  hope.  I  wifh 
it  was  morning,  and  that  a  carriage 
would  come,  that  I  might  run  up  the 
hill,  and  try  my  feotcher." — "  And  I 
wifh  that  as  many  chaifes  may  go  by 
to-morrow  as  there  did  to-day,  and  that 
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we  may  bring  you  as  many  half-pence 
too,  grandmother/'  faid  the  little  girl. 
"  So  do  I,  my  dear  Anne,"  faid  the  old 
woman ;  for  I  mean  that  you  and  your 
brother  fhall  have  all  the  money  that 
you  get  to-morrow ;  you  may  buy  fome 
gingerbread  for  yourfelves,  or  fome  of 
thofe  ripe  plums,  that  you  faw  at  the 
fruit-ftall,  the  other  day,  which  is  juft 
going  into  Dunftable.  I  told  you  then, 
that  I  could  not  afford  to  buy  fuch 
things  for  you ;  but  now,  that  you  can 
earn  half-pence  for  yourfelves,  children, 
it  is  fair  you  mould  tafte  a  ripe  plum 
and  a  bit  of  gingerbread  for  once  in 
your  lives,  and  away,  dears." 

"  We'll  bring  fome  of  the  ginger- 
bread home  to  her,  (han't  we,  brother?" 
whifpered  little  Anne.  The  morning 
came ;  but  no  carriages  were  heard, 
though  Paul  and  his  fitter  had  rifen  at 
five  o'clock,  that  they  might  be  fure 
to  be  ready,  for  early  travellers.  Paul 
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kept  his  fcotcher  poifed  upon  his 
ihoulder,  and  watched  eagerly  at  his 
itation  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill :  he 
did  not  wait  long  before  a  carriage 
came.  He  followed  it  up  the  hill ;  and 
the  inflant  the  poftillion  called  to  him, 
and  bid  him  flop  the  wheels,  he  put  his 
fcotcher  behind  them,  and  found  that  it 
anfwered  the  purpofe  perfectly  well. 
Many  carriages  went  by  this  day ;  and 
Paul  and  Anne  received  a  great  many 
-half-pence  from  the  travellers.  When 
it  grew  dufk  in  the  evening,  Anne  faid 
to  her  brother — "  I  don't  think  any 
more  carriages  will  come  by  to  day :  let 
us  count  the  half-pence,  and  carry  them 
home  now  to  grandmother. 

"  No,  not  yet,"  anfwered  Paul,  "  let 
them  alone — let  them  lie"  ftill  in  the  hole 
•where  I  have  put  them  :  I  dare  fay  more 
carriages  will  come  by  before  it  is  quite 
dark,  and  then  we  fhall  have  more  half- 
pence. Paul  had  taken  the  half- pence  out 
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of  his  hat,  and  he  had  put  them  into  a 
hole  in  the  high  bank  by  the  road  fide; 
and  Anne  faid,  that  (he  would  not 
meddle  with  them,  and  that  fhe  would 
wait  till  her  brother  liked  to  count 
them;  and  Paul  faid,  "  If  you  will  flay 
and  watch  here,  I  will  go  and  gather 
fome  black -berries  for  you  in  the  hedge 
in  yonder  field  ;  fland  you  here-abouts, 
half-way  up  the  hill;  and  the  moment 
you  fee  any  carnage  coming  along  the 
read,  run  as  faft  as  you  can,  and  call 


me." 


Anne  waited  a  long  time,  or  what 
(lie  thought  a  long  time ;  and  (lie  faw 
no  carriage  ;  and  fhe  trailed  her  bro- 
ther's fcotcher  up  and  down  till  (he  was 
tired  ;  then  (he  flood  flill,  and  looked 
again ;  and  (he  faw  no  carriage ;  fo  (he 
went  forrowfully  into  the  field,  and  to 
the  hedge  where  her  brother  was  ga- 
thering black-berries,  and  fhe  faid, 
«  Paul,  I'm  fadly  tired ;  fadly  tired!" 
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laid   flie,    "   and    my  eyes   are   quite 
ftrained   with   looking  for  chaifes ;  no 
more  chaifes  will  come  to-night  ;  and 
your  fcotcher  is  lying  there,  of  no  ufe, 
upon  the  ground.     Have  not  I  waited 
long  enough  for   to-day,  Paul  ?" — "  O, 
no,"  faid  Paul,  "  here  are  fome  black- 
berries for  you ;  you  had  better  wait  a 
little    bit    longer;    perhaps   a   carriage 
might  go  by,  whilft  you  are  (landing 
here  talking  to  me."    Anne,  who  was  of 
a  very  obliging  temper,  and  who  liked 
to  do  what  (he  was  afked  to  do,  went 
back   to  the  place  where  the   fcotcher 
lay  ;  and  fcarcely  had  me  reached   the 
fpot,   when    (he   heard  the  noife    of  a 
carnage.     She  ran  to  call  her  brother ; 
and,  to  their  great  joy,  they  now  faw 
four    chaifes     coming    towards     them. 
Paul,    as    foon   as    they   went    up   the 
hill,    followed  with    his   fcotcher;    firft 
he  fcotched  the  wheels  of  one  carriage, 
then  of  another ;  and  Anne  was  fo  much 
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delighted  with  obferving  how  well  the 
fcotcher  flopped  the  wheels,  and  how 
much  better  it  was  than  (lones,  that  (lie 
forgot  to  go  and  hold  her  brother's  hat 
to  the  travellers  for  half-pence,  till  (he 
was  roufed  by  the  voice  of  a  little 
rofy  girl,  who  was  looking  out  of  the 
window  of  one  of  the  chaifes.  "  Come 
clofe  to  the  chaife-door,"  faid  the  little 
girl,  "  here  are  fome  half-pence  for 
you." 

Anne  held  the  hat ;  and  me  after- 
wards went  on  to  the  other  carnages ; 
money  was  thrown  to  her  from  each 
of  them  ;  and  when  they  had  all  gotten 
fafely  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  (he  and 
her  brother  fat  down  upon  a  large  (lone 
by  the  road-fide,  to  count  their  treafure. 
Firfl  they  began  by  counting  what 
was  in  the  hat— "  One,  two,  three,  four 
half- pence." 

kt  But  O,  brother,  look  at  this  !" 
exclaimed  Anne ,  "  this  is  not  the  fame 
as  the  other  half-pence. " 
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"  No,  indeed,  it  is  not,*'  cried  Paul  * 
"  it  is  no  half-penny ;  it  is  a  guinea,  a 
bright  golden  guinea  !" — "  Is  it  ?"  faid 
Anne,  who  had  never  feen  a  guinea  in 
her  life  before,  and  who  did  not  know 
is  value  ;  "  and  will  it  do  as  well  as  a 
half-penny  to  buy  gingerbread  ?  I'll  rim 
to  the  fruit -flail,  and  aik  the  woman  ± 
fhall  I  ?M 

"  No,  no,"  faid  Paul,  "  you  need  not 
alk  any  woman,  or  any  body  but  me ; 
I  can  tell  you  all  about  it,  as  well  as 
any  body  in  the  whole  world." 

"  The  whole  world  !  O,  Paul,  you 
forget  ! — not  fo  well  as  my  grand - 
mother." 

"  Why,  not  fo  well  as  my  grand- 
mother, perhaps ;  but,  Anne,  I  can  tell 
you,  that  you  muft  not  talk  yourfelf, 
Anne ;  but  you  muft  liften  to  rne 
quietly,  or  elfe  you  won't  underftand 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  ;  for  I  can 
aflure  you,  that  I  don't  think  I  quite 
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underftood  it  myfelf,  Anne,  the  firft 
time  my  grandmother  told  it  to  me, 
though  I  ftood  flock  ftill,  liftening  my 
beft." 

Prepared  by  this  fpeech  to  hear  fomc- 
thing  very  difficult  to  be  underftood, 
Anne  looked  very  grave  ;  and  her  brother 
explained  to  her,  that,  with  a  guinea, 
(he  might  buy  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  times  as  many  plums  as  (lie  could 
get  for  a  penny. 

"  Why,  Paul,  you  know  the  fruit- 
woman  faid  me  would  give  us  a  do- 
zen plums  for  a  penny.  Now  for  this 
little  guinea  would  (lie  give  us  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two  dozen .?" 

"  If  fhe  has  fo  many,  and  if  we  like 
to  have  fo  many,  to  be  fure  (lie  will," 
laid  Paul ;  "  but  I  think  we  mould  not 
like  to  have  two  hundred  and  fifty-two- 
dozen  of  plums ;  we  could  not  eat  fucii 
a  number." 

"But  we  could  give  forne  of  them  to 
my  grandmother,"  laid  Anne. 
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"  But  ftill  there  would  be  too  many 
for  her,  and  for  us  too,"  faid  Paul; 
"  and  when  we  had  eaten  the  plums, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  all  the  pleafure; 
but  now  I'll  tell  you  what  I  am  thinking 
of,  Anne,  that  we  might  buy  fomething 
for  my  grandmother,  that  would  be  very 
ufeful  to  her  indeed,  with  this  guinea; 
fomething  that  would  laft  a  great 
while." 

"What,  brother  ?  what  fort  of  thing?1' 

"  Something  that  me  faid  me  wanted 
very  much  laft  winter,  when  flie  was  fo 
ill  of  the  rheum  at  ifm  ; — fomething  that 
(he  faid  yefterday  when  you  were  mak- 
ing her  bed,  (he  wifhed  (he  might  be 
able  to  buy  before  next  winter." 

"  I  know  1  I  know  what  you  mean," 
faid  Anne,  "  a  blanket ;  O,  yes,  Paul, 
that  will  be  much  better  than  plums ; 
do  let  us  buy  a  blanket  for  her ;  how 
glad  fhe  will  be  to  fee  it. — I  will  make 
her  bed  with  the  new  blanket*  and  then 
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bring  her  to  look  at  it. — But,  Paul, 
how  (hall  we  buy  a  blanket  ?  Where 
are  blankets  to  be  got  ?" 

"  Leave  that  to  me,  I'll  manage 
that — I  know  where  blankets  can  be  got, 
I  iaw  one  hanging  out  of  a  (hop  the 
day  I  went  laft  to  Dunftable." 

"  You  have  feen  a  great  many  things 
at  Dunftable,  brother." 

"  Yes,  a  great  many ;  but  I  never 
faw  any  thing  there,  or  any  where  elfe, 
that  I  wifhed  for  half  fo  much  as  I  did 
for  that  blanket  for  my  grandmother. — 
Do  you  remember  how  (he  ufed  to 
Ihiver  with  the  cold  laft  winter  ? — I'll 
buy  the  blanket  to-morrow,  I'm  going 
to  Dunftable  with  her  fpinning/' 

"  And  you'll  bring  the  blanket  to 
^nie,  and  I  In  all  make  the  bed  very 
neatly,  that  will  be  all  right  !  all  hap- 
py !"'  laid  Anne,  clapping  her  hands. 

"  But  (lay  !  hufti  !  don't  clap  your 
hands  fo,  Anne ;  it  will  not  be  all  happy, 

VOL.  v.  B 
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I'm  afraid,"  faid  Paul,  and  his  counte- 
nance changed,  and  he  looked  very 
grave. — "  It  will  not  be  all  right,  I'm 
afraid,  for  there  is  one  thing  we  have 
neither  of  us  thought  of,  but  that  we 
ought  to  think  about.  We  cannot  buy 
the  blanket,  I'm  afraid." 

"  Why,  Paul  ?  why  ?" 

"  Becaufe  I  don't  think  this  guinea 
is  honeftly  ours." 

"  Nay,  brother,  but  I'm  fure  it  is 
honeftly  ours  5  it  was  given  to  us,  and 
grandmother  faid  all  that  was  given  to 
us  to-day  was  to  be  our  own." 

"  But  who  gave  it  to  you,  Anne  ? " 

"  Some  of  the  people  in  thofe  chaifes, 
Paul  j  I  don't  know  which  of  them, 
but  I  dare  fay  it  was  the  little  rofy 
girl." 

"  No,"  faid  Paul,  "  for  when  (he 
called  you  to  the  chaife  door,  (he  faid, 
'  here's  fome  half-pence  for  you.'  Now, 
if  (lie  gave  you  the  guinea,  (he  mud 
have  given  it  to  you  by  miftake." 
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"  Well,  but  perhaps  fome  of  the 
people  in  the  other  chaifes  gave  it  to  me, 
and  did  not  give  it  to  me  by  miftake, 
Paul.  There  was  a  gentleman  reading 
in  one  of  the  chaifes,  and  a  lady  who 
looked  very  good-naturedly  at  me,  and 
then  the  gentleman  put  down  his  book, 
and  put  his  head  out  of  the  window, 
and  looked  at  your  fkotcher,  brother, 
and  he  afked  me,  if  that  was  your  own 
making  ?  and  when  I  faid,  yes,  and  that 
I  was  your  lifter,  he  fmiled  at  me,  and 
put  his  hand  into  his  waiflcoat  pocket, 
and  threw  a  handful  of  halfpence  into 
the  hat,  and  I  dare  fay  he  gave  us  the 
guinea  along  with  them,  becaufe  he 
liked  your  ikotcher  fo  much." 

"  Vvhy,"  laid  Paul,  "  that  might  be 
to  be  fure,  but  I  w.ifli  -I  was  quite  cer- 
tdia  of  it." 

"  Then,  as  \ve  are  not  quite  certain, 
not  we  bcft  go  and  aik  my  grand- 
er what  (he  thinks  about  it  ?" 
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Paul  thought  this  was  excellent  ad- 
vice, and  he  was  not  a  filly  boy,  who  did 
not  like  to  follow  good  advice  :  he  went 
with  his  fitter  diredly  to  his  grand- 
mother, (hewed  her  the  guinea,  and 
told  her  how  they  came  by  it. 

""  My  dear  honeil  children,"  faid  die, 
**  I  am  very  glad  you  told  me  all  this ; 
I  am  very  glad  that  you  did  not  buy 
•cither  the  plums  or  the  blanket  with 
this  guinea;  I'm  fure  it  is  not  honeflly 
ours.;  thofe  who  threw  it  to  you,  gave 
it  by  mittake,  I  warrant  3  and  what  I 
would  have  you  do  is  to  go  to  Dun- 
ilable,  and  try  if  you  can,  at  either  of 
the  inns,  find  out  the  perfon  who  gave 
it  to  you.  It  is  now  fo  late  in  the 
evening,  that  perhaps  the  travellers  will 
fleep  at  Dunftable,  inilead  of  going  on 
the  next  ftage ;  and  it  is  likely,  that 
whofoever  gave  you  a  guinea  inftead  of 
a  half-penny,  has  found  out  their  mil- 
take  by  this  time.  All  you  can  do,  is, 
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to  go  and  inquire  for  the  gentleman 
who  was  reading  in  the  chaife." • 

"  O  !"  interrupted  Paul,  "  I. know  a 
good  way  of  finding  him  out  ;  I  re- 
member it  was  a  dark  green  chaife  with 
red  wheels ;  and  I  remember  I  read  the 
inn-keeper's  name  upon  the  chaife, 
6  John  Xelfon.'  (I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  teaching  me  to  read,,  grand- 
mother.) You  told  me  yefterday,  grand- 
mother, that  the  names  written  upoa 
chaifes  are  the  names  of  the  inn-keepers 
to  whom  they  belong.  I  read  the  name 
of  the  inn-keeper  upon  that  chaife  :  it 
was  John  Nelfon.  So  Anne  and  I  will 
go  to  both  the  inns  in  Dunflable,  and 

try  to  find  out  this  chaife John 

Nelfon's Come,  Anne,  let  us  fet  oufc 

before  it  gets  quite  dark." 

Anne  and  her  brother  pafled  with 
great  courage  the  tempting  ftall,  that 
was  covered  with  gingerbread  and  ripe 
plums,  and  purfued  their  way  fleadily 

B    3 
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through  the  ftreet  of  Dunftable;  but 
Paul,  when  he  came  to  the  (hop  where 
he  had  feen  the  blanket,  flopped  fof  a 
moment,  and  faid,  "  It  is  a  great  pity, 
Anne,  that  the  guinea  is  not  our's ;  how- 
ever, we  are  doing  what  is  honeft,  and 

that  is  a  comfort. Here,  we  muft  go 

through  this  gate- way,  into  the  inn- 
yard  ;  we  are  come  to  the  Dun  Cow." 

"  Cow  I"  faid  Anne,  "  I  fee  no  cow." 
•  "  Look  up,  and  you'll  fee  the  cow 
over  your  head,"  faid  Paul — the  fign — 
the  picture. — Come,  never  mind  look- 
ing at  it  now :  I  want  to  find  out  the 
green  chaife  that  has  John  Nelfon's 
name  upon  it." 

Paul  pufhed  forward,  through  a 
crowded  paffage,  till  he  got  into  the 
inn-yard;  there  was  a  great  noife  and 
buftle;  the  hofliers  were  carrying  in 
luggage;  the  poflillions  were  rubbing 
down  their  horfes,  or  rolling  the  chaifes 
into  the  coach-houfe. 
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"  What  now  ?  What  bufinefs  have 
you  here,  pray  ?"  faid  a  waiter,  who 
almofl  ran  over  Paul,  as  he  was  eroding 
the  yard  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  fome 
empty  bottles  from  the  bottle-rack. — 
"  You've  no  bufinefs  here,  crowding  up 
the  yard ;  walk  off,  young  gentleman,  if 
you  pleafe." 

"  Pray  give  me  leave,  fir,"  faid 
Paul,  "  to  flay  a  few  minutes,  to  look 
amongft  thefe  chaifes  for  one  dark 
green  chaife  with  red  wheels,  that  has 
Mr.  John  Nelfon's  name  written  upon 
it." 

"  What's  that  he  fays  about  a  dark 
green  chaife,"  faid  one  of  the  poftil- 
lions. 

"  What  (hould  fuch  a  one  as  he  is, 
know  about  chaifes,"  interrupted  the 
haily  waiter ;  and  he  was  going  to  turn 
Paul  out  of  the  yard  ;  but  the  hoftler 
caught  hold  of  his  arm,  and  faid,  "  May 
be  the  child  has  fome  bufinefs  here  -, 
B  4 
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let's  know  what  he  has  to  fay  for  him- 
felf." 

The  waiter  was  at  this  inftant  luckily 
obliged  to  leave  them  to  attend  the 
bell ;  and  Paul  told  his  bufinefs  to  the 
hoftler,  who,  as  foon  as  he  law  the 
guinea  and  heard  the  ftory,  lliook  Paul 
by  the  hand,  and  faid,  "  Stand  Heady, 
my  honeft  lad  ;  I'll  find  the  chaife  for 
you,  if  it  is  to  be  found  here ;  but  John 
Nelfon's  chaifes  almoft  always  drive  to 
the  Black  Bull." 

After  fome  difficulty,  the  green  chaife 
with  John  Nelfon's  name  upon  it,  and 
the  poftillion  who  drove  that  chaife, 
were  found ;  and  the  poftillion  told 
Paul,  that  he  was  juft  going  into  the 
parlour  to  the  gentleman  he  had  driven, 
to  be  paid,  and  that  he  would  carry 
the  guinea  with  him. 

44  No,"  fcid  Paul,  "  we  fliould  like  to 
give  it  back  ourfelves." 

"  Yes,"  faid  the  hoftler,  "  that  they 
have  a  right  to  do." 
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The  poftillion  made  no  reply,  but 
looked  vexed,  and  went  on  towards  the 
houfe,  defiling  the  children  would  wait 
in  the  pafTage  till  his  return. 

In  the  paffagc  there  was  Handing  a 
decent,  clean,  good-natured-looking  wo- 
man, with  two  huge  ftraw  bafkets  on 
each  fide  of  her.  One  of  the  bafkets 
ilood  a  little  in  the  way  of  the  entrance. 
A  man  who  was  pufhing  his  way  in, 
and  carried  in  his  hand  a  firing  of  dead 
larks  hung  to  a  pole,  impatient  at  being 
flopped,  kicked  down  the  ftraw  bafket ; 
and  all  its  contents  were  thrown  out  : 
bright  ftraw  hats  and  boxes,  and  flippers, 
were  all  thrown  in  diforder  upon  the 
dirty  ground. 

"  O,  they  will  be  trampled  upon  ! 
they  will  be  all  fpoiled  1"  exclaimed  the 
woman  to  whom  they  belonged. 

"  We'll  help  you  to  pick  them  up, 
if  you  will  let  us,"  cried  Paul  and 
Anne  ;  and  they  immediately  ran  to  her 
affiftance. 
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When  the  things  were  all  fafe  in  the 
bafket  again,  the  children  expreffed  a 
great  defire  to  know  how  fuch  beautiful 
things  could  be  made  of  flraw;  but 
the  woman  had  not  time  to  anfwer  them, 
before  the  poftillion  came  out  of  the 
parlour,  and  with  him  a  gentleman's 
fervant,  who  came  to  Paul,  and,  clapping 
him  upon  the  back,  faid,  "  So,  my  little 
chap,  I  gave  you  a  guinea  for  a  half- 
penny, I  hear;  and  I  underftand  you've 
brought  it  back  again — that's  right — 
give  me  hold  of  it." 

"  No,  brother,"  faid  Anne;  "  this  is 
not  the  gentleman  that  was  reading." 

"  Pooh,  child,  I  came  in  Mr.  Nelfon's 
green  chaife.  Here's  the  poftillion  can 
tell  you  fo.  I  and  my  mafler  came  in 
that  chaife.  It  was  my  mafler  that 
was  reading,  as  you  fay  ;  and  it  was  he 
that  threw  the  money  out  to  you ;  he 
is  going  to  bed ;  he  is  tired,  and  can't 
fee  you  himfelf :  he  defires  that  you'll 
give  me  the  guinea^ 
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Paul  was  too  honeft  himfelf  to  fufpecl, 
that  this  man  was  telling  him  a  falle- 
hood ;  and  he  now  readily  produced  his 
bright  guinea,  and  delivered  it  into  the 
fervant's  hands. 

"  Here's  fix-pence  a  piece  for  you, 
children,"  laid  he,  "  and  good  night  to 
you." — He  pufhed  them  towards  the 
door  y  but  the  bafket-woman  whifpered 
to  them  as  they  went  out,  "  Wait  in. 
the  flreet  till  I  come  to  you." 

"  Pray,  Mrs.  Landlady/'  cried  this 
gentleman's  fervant,  addreffing  himfelf 
to  the  landlady,  who  jufl  then  came  out 
of  a  room  where  fome  company  were  at 
flipper,  "Pray,  Mrs.  Landlady,  pleafe  to 
let  me  have  roafted  larks  for  my  fupper. 
You  are  famous  for  larks  at  Dunftable , 
and  I  make  it  a  rule  to  tafte  the  beft  of 
every  thing,  wherever  I  go;  and,  waiter, 
let  me  have  a  bottle  of  claret — Do  you 
hear  ?" 

"  Larks  and  claret  for  his  fupper!" 
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laid  the  bafket-woman  to  herfelf,  as  (he 
looked  at  him  from  head  to  foot.  The 
poftillion  was  ftill  waiting,  as  if  to  fpeak 
to  him;  and  (he  obferved  them  after- 
wards whifpering  and  laughing  together. 
u  .Yo  bad  hit"  was  a  fentence  which 
the  fervant  pronounced  feveral  times. 

Now  it  occurred  to  the  bafket-woman, 
that  this  man  had  cheated  the  children 
out  of  the  guinea  to  pay  for  the  larks 
and  claret ;  and  (he  thought  that  per- 
haps (lie  could  difcover  the  truth.  She 
waited  quietly  in  the  paffage. 

"  Waiter! — Joe!  Joe!"  cried  the 
landlady,  "  why  don't  you  carry  in  the 
fweetmeat  puffs  and  the  tarts  here  to 
the  company  in  the  bed  parlour.'* 

"  Coming,  ma'am,"  anfwered  the 
waiter ;  and  with  a  large  di(h  of  tarts 
and  puffs  the  waiter  came  from  the  bar; 
the  landlady  threw  open  the  door  of  the 
bed  parlour,  to  let  him  in;  and  the 
bafket-woman  had  now  a  full  view  of 
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a  large  cheerful  company ;  and  amongft 
them  feveral  children  fitting  round  a 
fupper-table. 

"  Aye,"  whifpered  the  landlady,  as 
the  door  clofed  after  the  waiter  and  the 
tarts,  "  there  are  cuftomers  enough,  I 
warrant,  for  you  in  that  room,  if  you 
had  but  the  luck  to  be  called  in. — Pray 
what  would  you  have  the  confcience,  I 
wonder  now,  to  charge  me  for  thefe  here 
half  dozen  little  mats,  to  put  under  my 
difhes  ?" 

"  A  trifle,  ma  am,"  faid  the  bafket- 
woman :  (he  let  the  landlady  have  the 
mats  cheap ;  and  the  landlady  then  de- 
clared flie  would  flep  in,  and  fee  if  the 
company  in  the  bed  parlour  had  done 
fupper — "  When  they  come  to  their 
wine,"  added  (he,  "  I'll  fpeak  a  good 
word  for  you,  and  get  you  called  in  afore 
the  children  are  fent  to  bed." 

The  landlady,  after  the  ufual  fpeech 
of  "  /  hope  the  fufper  and  every  thing 
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is  te  your  liking,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men" began  with  "  If  any  of  the 
^young  gentlemen  or  ladies  would  have 
a  cufofely  to  fee  any  of  our  famous 
Dundable  draw-work,  there's  a  decent 
body  without,  would,  I  dare  to  fay,  be 
proud  to  fhew  them  her  pincufhion- 
boxes,  and  her  bafkets  and  flippers,  and 
her  other  cur  oft  ties" 

The  eyes  of  the  children  all  turned 
towards  their  mother,  their  mother 
fmiled,  and  immediately  their  father 
called  in  the  baiket-woman,  and  de- 
fired  her  to  produce  her  cur iqfi ties. 

The  children  gathered  round  her  large 
pannier  as  it  opened ;  but  they  did  not 
touch  any  of  her  things. 

"  O,  papa  1"  cried  a  little  rofy  girl, 
"  here  are  a  pair  of  draw  flippers,  that 
would  jud  fit  you,  I  think;  but  would 
not  draw  (hoes  wear  out  very  foon  ?  and 
would  not  they  let  in  the  wet  ?" 

"   Yes,  my  dear/'   faid  her   father, 
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^  but  thefe  flippers  are  meant — ~-" 
"  For  powdering  flippers,  Mifs,"  in- 
terrupted the  bafket-woman. 

"  To  wear  when  people  are  powder- 
ing their  hair,"  continued  the  gentle- 
man, "  that  they  may  not  fpoil  their 
other  fhoes." 

"  And  will  you  buy  them,  papa  ?" 

46  No,  I  cannot  indulge  myfelf,"  faid 
her  father,  "  in  buying  them  now;  I 
muft  make  amends,"  faid  he,  laughing, 
"  for  my  careleffnefs ;  and  as  I  threw 
away  a  guinea  to-day,  I  mud  endeavour 
to  lave  fix-pence  at  leaft." 

"  Ah,  the  guinea  that  you  threw  by 
miftake  into  the  little  girl's  hat,  as  we 
were  coming  up  Chalk-hill. — Mamma, 
I  wonder  that  the  little  girl  did  not 
take  notice  of  its  being  a  guinea,  and 
that  me  did  not  run  after  the  chaiie  to 
give  it  back  again.  I  fhould  think,  if 
me  had  been  an  honeft  girl,  flie  would 
have  returned  it." 
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"  Mifs!— Ma'am!— Sir!"  faid  the 
bafltet-woman,  "  if  it  would  not  be  im- 
pertinent, may  I  fpeak  a  word  ? — A  little 
boy  and  girl  have  juft  been  here  in- 
quiring for  a  gentleman,  who  gave  them 
a  guinea  inftead  of  a  half-penny  by 
miftake;  and,  not  five  minutes  ago,  I 
faw  the  boy  give  the  guinea  to  a  gentle- 
man's fervant,  who  is  there  without,  and 
who  raid  his  matter  defired  it  mould  be 
returned  to  him." 

•**  There  muft  be  fome  miftake,  or 
fome  trick  in  this,"  faid  the  gentleman  ; 
"  are  the  children  gone  ? — =1  muft  fee 
them — Send  after  them." 

"  I'll  go  for  them  myfelf,"  faid  the 
good-natured  bafket-woman ;  "  I  bid 
them  wait  in  the  ftreet  yonder ;  for  my 
mind  mifgave  me,  that  -the  man  who 
fpoke  fo  iliort  to  them  was  a  cheat— 
with  his  larks  and  his  claret." 

Paul  and  Anne  were  fpeedily  fum- 
moned,   and    brought   -back    by   their 
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friend  the  baiket-woman ;  and  Anne, 
the  moment  fhe  faw  the  gentleman, 
knew  that  he  was  the  very  perfon  who 
fmiled  upon  her,  who  admired  her  bro- 
ther's fcotcher,  and  who  threw  a  hand- 
full  of  half-pence  into  the  hat ;  but  fhe 
could  not  be  certain,  {he  faid,  that  (lie 
received  the  guinea  from  him  ;  me  only 
thought  it  was  moil  likely  that  (lie  did. 

46  But  I  can  be  certain  whether  the 
guinea  you  returned  be  mine  or  no," 
laid  the  gentleman  ;  "  I  marked  the 
guinea ;  it  was  a  light  one ;  the  only 
light  guinea  I  had,  which  I  put  into  my 
waiftcoat  pocket  this  morning.'* 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  defired  the 
waiter  to  let  the  gentleman,  who  was  in 
the  room  oppofite  to  him,  know  that 
he  wifhed  to  fee  him. 

"  The  gentleman  in  the  white  parlour, 
Sir,  do  you  mean  ?" 

44  I  mean  the  matter  of  the  fervant, 
who  received  a  guinea  from  this  child.'* 

VOL.  V.  C 
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"  He  is  a  Mr.  Pembroke,  Sir/*  faid 
the  waiter. 

Mr.  Pembroke  came  ;  and  as  foon  as 
he  heard  what  had  happened,  he  defired 
the  waiter  to  (hew  him  to  the  room, 
where  his  fervant  was  at  fupper. 

The  difhoneft  fervant,  who  was  Tupping 
upon  larks  and  claret,  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  going  on ;  but  his  knife  and 
fork  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  he 
overturned  a  bumper  of  claret,  as  he 
flarted  up  from  table,  in  great  furprife 
and  terror,  when  his  maftcr  came  in 
with  a  face  of  indignation,  and  de- 
manded "  the  guinea — the  guinea,  Sir  ! 
that  you  got  .from  this  child — that 
guinea  which  you  faid  I  ordered  you  to 
afk  for  from  this  child." 

The  fervant,  confourlded  and  half 
intoxicated,  could  only  ftammer  out, 
that  he  had  more  guineas  than  one 
about  him,  and  that  he  really  did  not 
know  which  it  was.  He  pulled  his 
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money  out,  and  fpread  it  upon  the  table 
with  trembling  hands — The  marked 
guinea  appeared — His  mailer  inftantly 
turned  him  out  of  his  ferviee  with 
flrong  expreffions  of  contempt. 

"  And  now,  my  little  honeft  girl,'1 
faid  the  gentleman  who  haxl  admired  her 
brother's  fcotcher,  turning  to  Anne, 
"  and  now  tell  me  whom  you  are,  and 
what  you  and  your  brother  want  or  wifh 
for  mod  in  the  world." 

In  the  fame  moment,  Anne  and  Paul 
exclaimed,  "  The  thing  we  wifh  for  the 
mod  in  the  world  is  a  blanket  for  our 
grandmother/' 

"  She  is  not  our  grandmother  in 
reality,  I  believe,  Sir,"  faid  Paul ;  "  but 
me  is  juft  as  good  to  us,  and  taught  me 
to  read,  and  taught  Anne  to  knit,  and 
taught  us  both  that  we  mould  be 
honed — fo  (he  has — and  I  wiih  (he  had 
a  new  blanket  before  next  winter,  to 
keep  her  from  the  cold  and  the  rheu- 
c  a 
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matifm.  She  had  the  rheumatifm  fadly, 
lad  winter,  Sir ;  and  there  is  a  blanket 
in  this  ftreet,  that  would  be  juft  the 
thing  for  her." 

"  She  (hall  have  it,  then;  and,"  con- 
tinued the  gentleman,  "  I  will  do  fome- 
thing  more  for  you — Do  you  like  to  be 
employed  or  to  be  idle  beft  ?" 

"  We  like  to  have  fomething  to  do 
always,  if  we  could,  Sir,"  faid  Paul; 
'*'  but  we  are  forced  to  be  idle  fome- 
times,  becaufe  grandmother  has  not 
always  things  for  us  to  do,  that  we  can 
do  well." 

"  Should  you  like  to  learn  how  to 
make  fuch  bafkets  as  thefe  ?"  faid  the 
gentleman,  pointing  to  one  of  the  Dun- 
ftable  ftraw  bafkets. 

"  O,  very  much  !"  faid  Paul. 

"  Very  much !"  faid  Anne. 

"  Then  I  (hould  like  to  teach  you 
how  to  make  them,"  faid  the  bafket- 
woman ;  "  for  I'm  fure  of  one  thing, 
that  you'd  behave  honeftly  to  me." 
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The  gentleman  put  a  guinea  into  the 
good-natured  bafket-woman's  hand,  and 
told  her,  that  he  knew  (lie  could  not 
afford  to  teach  them  her  trade  for  no- 
thing.— "  I  thali  come  through  Dun- 
ftable  again  in  a  few  months,"  added 
he  3  "  and  I  hope  to  fee,  that  you  and 
your  fcholars  are  going  on  well.  If  I 
find  that  they  are,  I  will  do  fomething 
more  for  you." 

"  But,"  faid  Anne,  "  we  muft  tell  all 
this  to  grandmother,  and  afk  her  about 
it;  and  I'm  afraid — though  I'm  very 
happy — that  it  is  getting  very  late,  and 
that  we  mould  not  flay  here  any  longer." 

"  It  is  a  fine  moon-light  night,'*  faid 
the  bafket- woman  ;  "  and  it  is  not  far  j 
I'll  walk  with  you,  and  fee  you  fafe 
home  myfelf." 

The  gentleman  detained  them  a  few 
minutes  longer,  till  a  meflenger,  whom 
he  had  difpatched  to  purchafe  the  much- 
wifhed-for  blanket,  returned. 
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"  Your  grandmother  will  ileep  well 
upon  this  good  blanket,  I  hope,"  faid 
the  gentleman,  as  he  gave  it  into  Paul's 
opened  arms ,  "  it  has  been  obtained 
for  her  by  the  honefly  of  her  adopted 
children/' 


THE 
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1  HE  little  town  of  Sornerviile,  in  Ire- 
land, has,  within  thefe    few  years,    af- 
fumed  the  neat  and  cheerful  appearance 
of  an  Engliih  village.     Mr.  Somerville, 
to  whom  this   town   belongs,  wi(hed  to 
infpire    his    tenantry    with    a  tafte  for 
order,    and    dome  (lie    happinefs,    and 
took  every  means  in   his  power,  to  en- 
courage   induflrious    well-behaved  peo- 
ple,   to    fettle    in    his    neighbourhood. 
When  he  had  finimed   building  a  row 
of   good    Hated    houfes    in    his   town, 
he  declared,  that  he  would  fet  them  to 
the  bed  tenants  he  could  find,  and  pro- 
pofals  were  quickly  fent  to  him  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.     By   the   bed  te- 
nants, Mr.  Somerville  did  not,  however, 
mean  the  bed  bidders,  and  many,  who 
c  4 
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had  offered  an  extravagant  price  for  the 
houfes,  were  furprifed  to  find  their  pro- 
pofals  rejedled.  Amongil  thefe  was 
Mr.  Cox,  an  alehoufe  keeper,  who  did 
not  bear  a  very  good  character. 

"  Pleafe  your  honour,  fir,'*  faid  he,  to 
Mr.  Somerviile,  "  I  expected,  fmce  1 
bid  as  fair  and  fairer  for  it  than  any 
other,  that  you  would  have  fet  me  the 
houfe  next  the  apothecary's.  Was 
not  it  fifteen  guineas  I  mentioned  in 
my  propofal  ?  and  did  not  your  honour 
give  it  againfl  me  for  thirteen  r" 

"  My  honour  did  juft  fo,"  replied 
Mr.  Somerviile  calmly. 

"  And  pleafe  your  honour,  but  I  don't 
know  what  it  is  I  or  mine  have  done  to 
offend  you — I'm  fure  there  is  not  a  gen- 
tleman in  all  Ireland  I'd  go  farther  to 
farve.  Would  not  I  go  to  Cork  to- 
morrow for  the  lead  word  from  your 
honour  ?" 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
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Cox,  but  I  have  no  bufinefs  at  Cork 
at  prefent,"  anfwered  Mr.  Somerville 
drily. 

"  It  is  all  I  wi(h,'r  exclaimed  Mr, 
Cox,  "  that  I  could  find  out  and  light 
upon  the  man,  that  has  belied  me  to  youu 
honour." 

"  No  man  has  belied  you,  Mr.  Cox  -, 
but  your  nofe  belies  you  much,  if  you 
do  not  love  drinking  a  little ;  and  your 
black  eye  and  cut  chin  bely  you  much, 
if  you  do  not  love  quarrelling  a  little." 

"  Quarrel  !  I  quarrel,  pleafe  your 
honour  !  I  defy  any  man,  or  let  of  men, 
ten  mile  round,  to  prove  fuch  a  thing ; 
and  I  am  ready  to  fight  him  that  dares 
to  fay  the  like  of  me;  I'd  fight  him 
here  in  your  honour's  prefence,  if  he'd 
only  come  out  this  minute,  and  meet 
me  like  a  man." 

Here  Mr.  Cox  put  himfelf  into  a 
boxing  attitude,  but  obferving,  that  Mr. 
Somerville  looked  at  his  threatening 
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gefture  with  a  fmile,  and  that  feveral 
people,  who  had  gathered  round  him  as 
he  flood  in  the  ftreet,  laughed  at  the 
proof  he  gave  of  his  peaceable  difpofi- 
tion,  he  changed  his  attitude,  and  went 
on  to  vindicate  hirnielf  againil  the 
charge  of  drinking. 

""  And  as. to  drink,  pleafe  your  honour, 
there's  no  truth  in  it.  Not  a  drop  of 
ivhifkey,  good  or  bad,  have  I  touched 
thele  fix  months,  except  what  I  took 
with  Jemmy  M'Doole  the  night  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  meet  your  honour 
coming  home  from  the  fair  of  Ballyna- 
grifhl? 

To  this  fpeech  Mr.  Somerville  made 
no  anfvver,  but  turned  away  to  look  at 
the  bow  window  of  a  handfome  new 
inn,  which  the  glazier  was  at  this  in- 
ftant  glazing. 

'  Pleafe  your  honour,  that  new  inn  is 
not  fet,  I  hear,  as  yet,"  refumed  Mr. 
Cox;  "  if  your  honour  recollects,  you 
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promifed  to  make  me  a  compliment  of 
it,  lafl  Seraphtide  was  twelve-month/' 

"  Impofiible  !"  cried  Mr.  SomervilJe, 
"  for  I  had  no  thoughts  of  building  an 
inn  at  that  time." 

"  O,  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon ; 
but  if  you'd  be  juft  pleafed  to  recoiled:,, 
it  was  coming  through  the  gap  in  the 
bog-meadows,  forenent  Thady  O'Con- 
nor, you  made  me  the  promife — I'll 
leave  it  to  him,  fo  I  will." 

"  But  I  will  not  leave  it  to- him,  I 
affure  you,'*  cried  Mr.  Somerville ;  "  I 
never  made  any  fuch  promife  :  I  never 
thought  of  fetting  this  inn  to  you." 

"  Then  your  honour  won't  let  me 
have  it  ?" 

"  No.  You  have  told  me  a  dozen 
falfehoods.  I  do  not  wifli  to  have  you 
for  a  tenant/' 

"  Well,  God  blefs  your  honour;  I've 
no  mere  to  fay,  but  God  blefs  your 
honour,"  faid  Mr.  Cox  ;  and  he  walked 
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away,  muttering  to  himfelf,  as  he 
flouched  his  hat  over  his  face — "  I  hope 
I'll  live  to  be  revenged  on  him  !" 

Mr.  Somerville,  the  next  morning, 
went  with  his  family  to  look  at  the  new 
jnn,  which  he  expected  to  fee  perfectly 
finifhed;  but  he  was  met  by  the  car- 
penter, who,  with  a  rueful  face,  informed 
him,  that  fix  panes  of  glafs  in  the  large 
bow  window  had  been  broken  during 
the  night. 

"  Ha !  perhaps  Mr.  Cox  has  broken 
my  windows,  in  revenge  for  my  re- 
futing to  let  him  my  houfe,"  faid  Mr. 
Somerville  j  and  many  of  the  neighbours, 
who  knew  the  malicious  character  of 
this  Mr.  Cox,  obferved  that  this  was 
like  one  of  his  tricks. 

A  boy  of  about  twelve  years  old, 
however,  ftepped  forward,  and  faid, 
4<  I  don't  like  Mr.  Cox,  I'm  fure;  for 
once  he  beat  me,  when  he  was  drunk; 
but,  for  all  that,  no  one  ihould  be 
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accufed  wrongfully :  he  could  not  be 
the  peribn,  that  broke  thefe  windows 
hft  night ;  for  he  was  fix  miles  off :  he 
flept  at  his  coufin's  laft  night,  and  he 
has  not  returned  home  yet ;  fo  I  think 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  matter." 

Mr.  Somerville  was  pleated  with  the 
honeft  fimplicity  of  this  boy,  and  ob- 
ferving,  that  he  looked  in  eagerly  at  the 
flair-cafe,  when  the  houfe-door  was 
opened,  he  alked  him  whether  he  fhould 
like  to  go  in,  and  fee  the  new  houfe. 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  laid  the  boy,  "  I  Qiould 
like  to  go  up  thofe  flairs,  and  to  fee 
what  I  fhould  come  to." 

"  Up  with  you  then"!"  faid  Mr. 
Somerville ;  and  the  boy  ran  up  the 
(lairs — He  went  from  room  to  room 
with  great  exprefilons  of  admiration  and 
delight ;  at  length,  as  he  was  examining 
one  of  the  garrets,  he  was  ftartled  by  a 
fluttering  noife  over  his  head  ;  and, 
looking  up,  he  faw  a  white  pigeon,  who, 
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frightened  at  his  appearance,  began  to 
fly  round  and  round  the  room,  till  it 
found  its  way  out  of  the  door,  and  it 
flew  into  the  ftair-cafe.  The  carpenter 
was  fpeaking  to  Mr.  Somerville  upon 
the  landing-place  of  the  flairs-;  but,  the 
moment  he  fpied  the  white  pigeon,  he 
broke  off  in  the  midft  of  a  fpeech  about 
the  nofe  of  the  ftairs,  and  exclaimed, 
•"  There  he  is,  pleafe  your  honour  ! — 
There's  he  that  has  done  all  the  damage 
to  our  bow  .window — That's  the  very 
fame  wicked  white  pigeon,  that  broke 
the  church  windows  lad  Sunday  was 
fe'nnight  ;  but  he's  down  for  it  now ; 
we  have  him  fafe,  and  I'll  chop  his  head 
off,  as  he  deferves,  this  minute." 

"  Stay  !  O  flay  !  don't  chop  his  head 
Off:  he  does  not  deferve  it,"  cried  the 
boy,  who  came  running  out  of  the 
garret  with  the  greateft  eagernefs— 
14  /  broke  your  window,  fir,"  laid  he  to 
Mr.  Somerville— «  I  broke  your  window 
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with  this  ball ;  but  I  did  not  know,  that 
I  had  done  it,  till  this  moment,  I  affure 
you,  or  I  (hould  have  told  you  before. 
Don't  chop  his  head  off,"  added  the 
boy  to  the  carpenter,  who  had  now  the 
white  pigeon  in  his  hands. 

"  No,"  laid  Mr.  Somerville,  "  the 
pigeon's  head  fhall  not  be  chopped  off, 
nor  your's  neither,  my  good  boy,  for 
breaking  a  windew.  I  am  perfuaded, 
by  your  open,  honeil  countenance,  that 
you  are  fpeaking  the  truth;  but  pray 
explain  this  matter  to  us ;  for  you  have 
not  made  it  quite  clear: — How  hap- 
pened it  that  you  could  break  my  win- 
dows without  knowing  it  ?  and  how 
came  you  to  find  it  out  at  laft  :" 

«  Sir,"  faid  the  boy,  "  if  you'll  come 
up  here,  I'll  (how  you  all  I  know,  and 
how  I  came  to  know  it." 

Mr.  Somerville  followed  him  into  the 
garret;  and  the  boy  pointed  to  a  pane 
of  glafs,  that  was  broken  in  a  fr;::/.i 
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window,  that  looked  out  upon  a  piece 
of  wade  ground  behind  the  houfe. 
Upon  this  piece  of  wade  ground  the 
children  of  the  village  often  ufed  to 
play.  "  We  were  playing  there  at  ball 
yeflerday  evening,"  continued  the  boy, 
addreffing  himfelf  to  Mr.  Somerville, 
"  and  one  of  the  lads  challenged  me  to 
hit  a  mark  in  the  wall,  which  I  did  ;  but 
he  faid  I  did  not  hit  it,  and  bade  me 
give  him  up  my  ball  as  the  forfeit. 
,  Tlais  I  would  not  do ;  and  when  he  be- 
gan to  wreftk  with  me  for  it,  I  threw 
the  ball,  as  I  thought,  over  the  houfe. 
He  ran  to  look  for  it  in  the  ftreet,  but 
could  not  find  it,  which  I  was  very  glad 
of  5  but  I  was  very  forry  juft  now,  to 
find  it  myfelf,  lying  upon  this  heap  of 
fnavings,  iir,  under  this  broken  window; 
for,  as  foon  as  I  faw  it  lying  there,  I 
knew  I  muft  have  been  the  perfan  that 
broke  the  window ;  and  through  this 
window  came  the  white  pigeon— Here's 
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one  of  his  white  feathers  flicking  in  the 

gap." 

"  Yes,"  faicl  the  carpenter,  "  and  in 
the  bow- window-room  below  there's 
plenty  of  his  feathers  to  be  feen  ;.for 
I've  juft  been  down  to  look  :  it  was 
the  pigeon  broke  them  windows,  fure 
enough." 

"  But  he  could  not  have  got  in,  if  I 
had  not  broke  this  little  window,"  faid 
the  boy  eagerly ;  "  and  I  am  able  to 
earn  fix-pence  a  day,  and  I'll  pay  for  all 
the  mifchief  and  welcome.  The  white 
pigeon  belongs  to  a  poor  neighbour,  a 
friend  of  our's,  who  is  very  fond  of  him  ^ 
and  I  would  not  have  him  killed  for 
twice  as  much  money." 

"  Take  the  pigeon,  my  honeft,  gene- 
rous lad,"  faid  Mr.  Somerville,  "  and 
carry  him  back  to  your  neighbour."  I 
forgive  him  all  the  mifchief  he  has  done 
me,  tell  your  friend,  for  your  fake.  As 
to  the  reft,  we  can  have  the  windows 

VOL.  v.  D 
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mended  ;  and  do  you  keep  all  the  fix- 
pences  you  earn  for  yourfelf." 

"  That's  what  he  never  did  yet,"  faid 
the  carpenter ;  "  many's  the  fixpence  he 
earns:  but  not  a  half-penny  goes  into 
his  own  pocket  :  it  goes  every  farthing 
to  his  poor  father  and  mother.  Happy 
for  them  to  have  fuch  a  fon  !" 

"  More  happy  for  him  to  have  fuch  a 
father  and  mother,"  exclaimed  the  boy; 
"  in  their  good  days,  they  took  all  the 
bed  care  of  me,  that  was  to  be  had  for 
love  or  money,  and  would,  if  I  would 
let  them,  go  on  paying  for  my  fchooling 
now,  fallen  as  they  be  in  the  world  ; 
but  I  muft  learn  to  mind  the  mop 
now.  Good  morning  to  you,  fir ;  and 
thank  you  kindly,"  faid  he  to  Mr. 
Somerville. 

"  And  where  does  this  boy  live,  and 
who  are  his  father  and  mother  ?  they 
cannot  live  in  this  town,"  faid  Mr.  So- 
mervillc,  "  or  I  fhould  have  heard  of 
them." 
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"  They  are  but  juft  come  into  the 
town,  pleafe  your  honour,"  faid  the 
carpenter,  they  lived  formerly  upon 
Counfellor  O'DonneFs  eftate  ;  but  they 
were  ruined,  pleafe  your  honour,  by 
taking  a  joint  leafe  with  a  man,  who  fell 
afterwards  into  bad  company,  ran  out 
all  he  had,  fo  could  not  pay  the  land- 
lord ;  and  thefe  poor  people  were  forced 
to  pay  his  fhare  and  their  own  too, 
which  almoft  ruined  them  :  they  were 
obliged  to  give  up  the  land -,  and  now 
they  have  furniuSed  a  little  (hop  in  this 
town,  with  what  goods  they  could  afford 
to  buy  with  the  money  they  got  by  the 
iaie  of  their  cattle  and  (lock.  They 
have  the  good-will  of  all  who  know 
them ;  and  I  am  fure  I  hope  they  will 
do  well.  The  boy  is  very  ready  in  the 
fhop,  though  he  faid  only  that  he  could 
earn  fix -pence  a  day  ;  he  writes  a  good 
hand,  and  is  quick  at  cafling  up  ac- 
counts, for  his  age.  Befides,  he  is  likely 
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to  do  well  in  the  world,  becaufe  he  is 
never  in  idle  company ;  and  I've  known 
him  fmce  he  was  two  foot  high,  and 
never  heard  of  his  telling  a  lie." 

"  This  is  an  excellent  character  of  the 
boy,  indeed,"  faid  Mr.  Somerville ;  "  and 
from  his  behaviour  this  morning,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  he  deferves  all 
your  praifes."  Mr.  Somerville  refolved 
to  inquire  more  fully  concerning  this 
poor  family,  and  to  attend  to  their 
conduct  himfelf,  fully  determined  to 
aflift  them,  if  he  mould  find  them  fuch 
as  they  had  been  reprefented. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  boy,  whofe 
name  was  Brian  O'Neill,  went  to  return 
the  white  pigeon  to  its  owner. 

"  You  have  faved  its  life/'  faid  the 
woman  to  whom  it  belonged,  "  and  I'll 
make  you  a  prefent  of  it." 

Brian  thanked  her  ;  and  he  from  that 
day  began  to  grow  fond  of  the  pigeon. 
He  always  took  care  to .  fcatter  fome 
oats  for  it  in  his  father's  yard  ;  and  the 
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pigeon  grew  fo  tame  at  laft,  that  it 
would  hop  about  the  kitchen,  and  eat 
off  the  fame  trencher  with  the  dog  *. 

Brian,  after  the  (hop  was  fnut  up  at 
night,  ufed  to  amufe  himfelf  with  read- 
ing fome  little  books,  which  the  fchool- 
mafter,  who  formerly  taught  him  arith- 
metic, was  fo  good  as  to  lend  him. 
Amongft  thefe  he  one  evening  met  with 
a  little  book  full  of  the  hifcory  of  birds 
and  beafls ;  he  looked  immediately  to 
fee  whether  the  pigeon  was  mentioned 
amongft  the  birds ;  and,  to  his  great 
joy,  he  found  a  full  defcription  and 
hiftory  of  his  favourite  bird. 

"  So,  Brian,  I  fee  your  fchooling  has 
not  been  thrown  away  upon  you ;  you 
like  your  book,  I  fee,  when  you  have 
no  mailer  over  you  to  bid  you  read,1' 
laid  his  father,  when  he  came  in  and 
law  Brian  reading  this  book  very  atten- 
tively, f  > 
*  This  is  a  faft. 
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"  Thank  you  for  having  me  taught 
to  read,  father/'  faid  Brian  ;  "  here  I've 
made  a  great  difcovery  :  I've  found  out 
in  this  book,  little  as  it  looks,  father, 
a  moil  curious  way  of  making  a  for- 
tune; and  I  hope  it  will  make  your 
fortune,  father;  and  if  you'll  fit  down, 
I'll  tell  it  to  you." 

Mr.  O'Neill,  in  hopes  of  pleafing  his 
fen,  rather  than  in  jthe  expectation  of 
having  his  fortune  made,  immediately 
fat  down  to  liften.;  and  his  fon  ex- 
plained to  htm,  that  he  had  found  in 
his  book  an  account  of  pigeons,  who 
carried  notes  and  letters ;  "  and,  fa- 
ther," continued  Brian,  "  I  find  my 
pigeon  is  of  this  fort-;  and  I  intend  to 
imake  -my  pigeon  carry  meffages :  why 
fhould  not  he,  fir  ?  If  other  pigeons 
have  done  fo  before  him,  I  think  he  is 
as  good,  and  I  dare  fay  will  be  as  eafy  to 
teach,  as  any  pigeon  in  the  world  ;  and 
I  fhall  begin  to  teach  him  to-morrow 
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morning;  and  then,  father,  you  know 
people  often  pay  a  great  deal  for  fend- 
ing meflengers ;  and  no  boy  can  run, 
no  horfe  can  gallop,  fo  faft  as  a  bird 
can  fly;  therefore  a  bird  muft  be  the 
beft  meflenger,  and  I  fliould  be  paid  the 
bed  price — Hey,  father  ?" 

"  To  be  fure,  to  be  fure,  my  dear,'* 
faid  his  father,  laughing ;  "  I  wifli  you 
may  make  the  bed  meflenger  in  Ireland 
of  your  pigeon  ;  but  all  J  beg,  my  dear 
boy,  is,  that  you  won't  neglecl  our  (hop 
for  your  pigeon;  for  J've  a  notion,  we 
have  a  better  chance  of  making  a  for- 
tune by  the  fhop,  than  by  the  white 
pigeon/* 

Brian  never  neglected  the  fhop;  but 
at  his  leifure  hours  he  amufed  himfelt: 
with  training  his  pigeon ;  and,  after 
much  patience,  he  at  lad  fucceeded  to 
well,  that  one  day  he  went  to  his  father, 
and  offered  to  fend  him  word  by  his 
pigeon,  what  beef  was  a  pound  in  the 
D  4 
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market  of  Bally nagrifh,  where  he  was 
going. — "The  pigeon  will  be  home  long 
before  me,  father;  and  he  will  come  in 
at  the  kitchen  window,  and  light  upon 
the  drefler;  then  you  mud  untie  the 
little  note,  which  I  (hall  have  tied  under 
his  left  wing,  and  you'll  know  the  price 
ofbeefdireftly." 

The  pigeon  carried  his  meflage  well ; 
and  Brian  was  much  delighted  with  his 
fuccefs.  .He  foon  was  employed  by  the 
neighbours,  who  were  amufed  by  Brian's 
fondnefs  for  his  fwift  mefTenger ;  and 
foon  the  fame  of  the  white  pigeon  was 
fpread  amongft  all,  who  frequented  the 
markets  and  fairs  of  Somerville." 

At  one  of  thefe  fairs,  a  fet  of  men  of 
defperate  fortunes  met  to  drink,  and  to 
concert  plans  for  robberies.  Their  place 
of  meeting  was  at  the  ale-houfe  of  Mr. 
Cox,  the  man  who,  as  our  readers  may 
remember,  was  offended  by  Mr.  Somer- 
ville's  hinting,  that  he  was  fond  of  drink- 
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ing  and  of  quarrelling,  and  who  threat- 
ened vengeance  for  having  been  refufed 
the  new  inn. 

Whilfb  thefe  men  were  talking  over 
their  fchemes,  one  of  them  obierved, 
that  one  of  their  companions  was  not 
arrived  ;  another  faid  no ;  he's  fix  miles 
off,  faid  another  -,  and  a  third  wifhed, 
that  he  could  make  him -hear  at  that 
diftance.  This  turned  the  dilcourfe 
upon  the  difficulties  of  fending  meiTages 
fecretly  and  quickly.  Cox's  fon,  a  lad 
of  about  nineteen,  who  was  one  of  this 
gang,  mentioned  the  white  carrier  pigeon, 
and  he  was  defired  to  try  all  means,  to 
get  it  into  his  pofTeffion.  Accordingly, 
the  next  day  young  Cox  went  to  Brian 
O'Neill,  and  tried  at  firft.by  perfuafion, 
and  afterwards  by  threats,  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  give  up  the  pigeon.  Brian  was 
refolute  in  his  refufal,  more  efpecially 
when  the  petitioner  began  to  bully 
him. 
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"  If  we  can't  have  it  by  fair  means,  we 
will  by  foul,"  faid  Cox  ;  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  the  pigeon  was  gone.  Brian 
fearched  for  it  in  vain— inquired  from 
all  the  neighbours  if  they  had  feen  it,  and 
applied,  but  to  no  purpofe,  to  Cox.  He 
fvvore,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
matter — but  this  was  falfe — for  it  was 
he,  who  during  the  night  time  had  ftolen 
the  white  pigeon  ;  he  conveyed  it  to  his 
employers,  and  they  rejoiced,  that  they 
had  gotten  it  into  their  pofleffion,  as  they 
-thought  it  would  ferve  them  for  a  ufeful 
meflenger. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fhort-fighted 
than  cunning.  The  very  means,  which 
thefe  people  took  to  fecure  fecrefy,  were 
the  means  of  bringing  their  plots  to 
light.  They  endeavoured  to  teach  the 
pigeon,  which  they  had  ftolen,  to  carry 
melfages  for  them  in  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try at  fome  diftance  from  Somerville  ; 
and  when  they  fancied,  that  it  had,  for- 
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gotten  its  former  habits,  and  its  old 
mailer,  they  thought,  that  they  might 
venture  to  employ  him  nearer  home. 
However,  the  pigeon  had  a  better  me- 
mory, than  they  imagined.  They  loofed 
him  from  a  bog  near  the  town  of  Bally- 
nagrim,  in  hopes  that  he  would  flop  at 
the  houfe  of  Cox's  coufin,  which  was 
on  the  road  between  Ballynagrifh  and 
Sornerville.  But  the  pigeon,  though  he 
had  been  purpofely  fed  at  this  houfe  for 
a  week  before  this  trial,  did  not  flop 
there,  but  flew  on  to  his  old  matter's 
houfe  in  Sornerville,  and  pecked  at  the 
kitchen  window,  as  he  had  formerly  been 
taught  to  do.  His  mafter,  fortunately, 
was  within  hearing,  and  poor  Brian  ran 
with  the  greateft  joy  to  open  the  win- 
dow, and  to  let  him  in. 

"  O  father,  here's  my  white  pigeon 
come  back  of  his  own  accord,"  exclaim- 
ed Brian ;  "  I  muft  run  and  fhow  him 
to  my  mother." 
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At  this  inftant  the  pigeon  fpread  his 
wings,  and  Brian  difcovered  under  one 
of  its  wings  a  fmall  and  very  dirty  look- 
ing billet ;  he  opened  it  in  his  father's 
pretence  ;  the  fcrawl  was  fcarcely  legi- 
ble, but  thefe  words  were  at  length  de- 
cyphered. 

"  Thare  are  eight  of  uz  fworn  ;  I 
fend  yo  at  botom  thare  names.  We 
meat  at  tin  this  nite  at  my  faders,  and 
have  harms  and  all  in  radinefs  to  brak  in- 
to the  grate  oufe.  Mr.  Summervill  is 
to  lye  out  to  nite — kip  the  pigeon  untiil 
to-morrow.  For  ever  yours, 

MURTAGH  COX,    JUS." 

Scarcely  had  they  finifhed  reading 
this  note,  than  both  father  and  ion  ex- 
claimed, "  Let  us  go  and  fliow  it  to  Mr. 
Somerville."  Before  they  fet  out,  they 
had  however  the  prudence  to  fecure  the 
pigeon,  fo  that  he  fhould  not  be  feen 
by  any  one  but  themfelves. 
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Mr.  Somerville,  in  confequence  of 
this  fortunate  difcovery,  took  proper 
meafures  for  the  apprehenfion  of  the 
eight  men,  who  had  fworn  to  rob  his 
houfe ;  and  when  they  were  all  fafely 
lodged  in  the  county  gaol,  he  fent  for 
Brian  O'Neill  and  his  father;  and  after 
thanking  them  for  the  fervice  they  had 
done  him,  he  counted  out  ten  bright 
guineas  upon  a  table,  and  pufned  them 
towards  Brian,  faying,  "  J  fuppofe  you 
know,  that  a  reward  of  ten  guineas  was 
offered  fome  weeks  ago  for  the  difcovery 
of  John  Mac  Dermod,  one  of  the  eight 
men,  whom  we  have  juft  taken  up." 

"  No,  fir,"  faid  Brian ;  "  I  did  not 
know  it,  and  I  did  not  bring  that  note 
to  you  to  get  ten  guineas ;  but  becaufe 
I  thought  it  was  right.  I  don't  want  to 
be  paid  for  doing  right." 

"  That's  my  own  boy,"  faid  his  fa- 
ther, "  We  thank  you,  fir,  but  we'll 
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not  take  the  money  ;  /  dont  like  to  take 
the  price  of  blood*  " 

"  I  know  the  difference,  my  good 
friends,"  faid  Mr.  Somerville,  "  be- 
tween vile  informers>  and  courageous 
honeft  men." 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  pleafe  your  ho- 
nour, though  we  are  poor,  I  hope  we 
are  honeft." 

"  And  what  is  more,"  faid  Mr.  So* 
merville,  "  I  have  a  notion,  that  you 
would  continue  to  be  honeft,  even  if  you 
were  rich." 

"  Will  you,,  my  good  lad,"  continued 
Mr.  Somerville,  after  a  moment's  paufe, 
"  will  you  truft  me  with  your  white 
pigeon  for  a  few  days  ?" 

"  O,  and  welcome,  fir,"  faid  the 
boy  with  a  fmile;  and  he  brought  the 
pigeon  to  Mr.  Somerville  when  it  was 
dark,  and  nobody  faw  him.  A  few  days 

*  Thisanfwer  was  really  given  upon  a  fimilaroc- 
cafi'on. 
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afterwards  Mr.  Somerville  called  at 
O'Neiirs  houfe,  and  bid  him  and  his 
fon  follow  him.  They  followed  till  he 
flopped  oppofite  to  the  bow  window  of 
the  new  inn.  The  carpenter  had  jufl 
put  up  a  fign,  which  was  covered  over 
with  a  bit  of  carpeting. 

"  Go  up  the  ladder,  will  you,"  faid 
Mr.  Somerville  to  Brian,  "  and  pull  that 
fign  ftraight,  for  it  hangs  quite  crooked. 
There  now  it  is  ftraight.  Now  pull 
off  the  carpet,  and  let  us  fee  the  new 

%n." 

The  boy  pulled  off  the  cover,  and  faw 
a  white  pigeon  painted  upon  the  fign, 
and  the  name  of  O'Neill  in  large  letters 
underneath. 

"  Take  care  you  do  not  tumble  down 
and  break  your  neck  upon  this  joyful 
occafion,"  faid  Mr.  Somerville,  who  faw 
that  Brian's  furprife  was  too  great  for  his 
fituation.  "  Come  down  from  the  lad- 
der, and  wjfli  your  father  joy  of  being 
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mafter  of  the  new  inn  called  the  White 
Pigeon.  And  I  vviili  him  joy  of  having 
fuch  a  fon  as  you  are.  Thofe  who  bring 
up  their  children  well  will  certainly  be 
rewarded  for  it>  be  they  poor  or  rich. 


THE 


THE  ORPHANS. 


NEAR  the  rums  of  the  cattle  of  Rofs- 
-more,  in  Ireland,  is  a  fmail  cabin,  in 
which  there  once  lived  a  widow,  and 
her  four  children.  As  long  as  (he  was 
able  to  work,  (he  was  very  induflrious, 
and  was  accounted  the  bett  fpinner  in 
the  pariih  ;  but  (lie  over- worked  herfelf 
at  latt,  and  fell  ill,  fo  that  fhe  could  not 
fit  to  her  wkeel  as  (lie  ufed  to  do,  and 
was  obliged  to  give  it  up  to  her  elded 
daughter  Mary. 

Mary  was  at  this  time  about  twelve 
years  old.  One  evening  fhe  was  fitting 
at  the  foot  cf  her  mother's  bed,  fpinning, 
and  her  little  brother  and  fitters  were 
gathered  round  the  fire,  eating  their 
potatoes  and  milk  for  fupper. 

"  God  help  them,  the  poor  young  crea- 
-tures!"  faid  the  widows  who,  as  fhe 

VOL.  -v.  E 
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hy  on  the  bed,  which  (lie  knew  muft  be 
her  death-bed,  was  thinking  of  what 
would  become  of  her  children  after  (lie 
was  gone.  Mary  flopped  her  wheel, 
for  (lie  was  afraid,  that  the  noife  of  it 
had  wakened  her  mother,  and  would 
hinder  her  from  going  to  fleep  again. 

"  No  need  to  •  Hop  -the  wheel,  Mary 
dear,  for  me,"  faid  her  mother,  "  I  was 
not  afleep ;  nor  is  it  that  which  keeps 
me  from  fleep.  But  don't  over-work 
yourfelf,  Mary." 

"  O,  no  fear  of  that,"  replied  Mary ; 
"  I'm  flrong  and  hearty." 

"  So  was  I  once,"  faid  her  mother. 

<c  And  fo  you  will  be  again,  I  hope, 
pleafe  God,"  faid  Mary,  "  when  the 
fine  weather  comes  again." 

<c  The  fine  weather  will  never  come 

again  to  me,"  faid  her  mother;  "  'tis 

'ft   folly,  Mary,  to   hope  for  that — but 

what   I   hope  is,  that  you'll  find  fome 

friend — fome  help — orphans   as    you'll 
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•foon  ail  of  you  be.  And  one  -thing 
comforts  my  heart,  even  as  I  am  lying 
here,  that  not  a  foul  in  the  wide  world 
I  am  leaving  has  to  complain  of  me. 
Though  poor,  I  have  lived  honed,  and 
I  have  brought  you  up  to  be  the  fame, 
Mary;  and  I  am  fure  the  little  ones 
will  take  after  you  ;  for  you'll  be  good 
to  them — as  good  to  them  as  you  can." 

Here  the  children,  who  had  fmifhed 
Bating  their  fuppers,came  round  the  bed, 
•to  liften  to  what  their  mother  was  fay- 
ing. She  was  tired  of  fpeaking,  for  the 
was  very  weak;  but  (lie  took  their  little 
hands,  as  they  laid  them  on  the  bed, 
and  joining  them  all  together,  (he  faid — 
"  God  blefs  you  dears — God  blefs  you — 
love  and  help  one  another  all  you  can— 
-good  night — good  by." 

Mar}'-  took  the  children  away  to  their 
bed,  for  me  faw,  that  their  mother  was 
.too  ill  to  fay  more ;  but  Mary  did  not 
iierfelf  know  how  ill  (lie  was,-  Her  mo- 
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ther  never  fpoke  right ly'afterwards,  but 
talked  in  a^confufed  way  about  Tome 
debts,  and  one  in  particular,  which  fhe 
owed  to  a  fchool^miftrefs  for  Mary's 
ichooling;  and  then  fhe  charged  Mary 
to  go  and  pay  it,  becaufe  fhe  was  not  able 
to  go  in  with  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  fhe  was  dead  and  buried;  and  the 
orphans  were  left  alone  in  their  ca- 
bin. 

The  two  youngeft  girls,  'Peggy  and 
Nancy,  were  fix  and  feven  years  old; 
Edmund  was  not  yet  nine,  but  he 
•was  a  flout  grown,  healthy  boy,  and 
v;ell-difpofed  to  work.  He  had  been 
ufed  to  bring  home  turf  from  the  bog 
on  his  back,  to  lead  car-horfes,  and  of- 
ten to  go  on  errands  for  gentlemen's 
families,  who  paid  him  fixpence  or  a  (hil- 
ling, according  to  the  diftance  which 
he  went :  fo  that  Edmund,  by  fome 
or  other  of  thefe  little  employments, 
was,  as  he  laid,  likely  enough  to  earn 
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hia-bread  ;  and  he  told  Mary,  to  have 
a  good  heart,  for  that  he  fliould  every 
year  grow  able  to  do  more  and  more, 
and  that  he  mould  never  forget  his  mo- 
ther's words,  when  fhe  laft  gave  Jiim  her 
blcfling,  and  joined,  their  hands  all  to- 
get  her. 

As  for  Peggy  and  Nancy,  it  was 
little  that  they  could  do;  but  they 
were  good  children  ;  and  Mary,  when 
fbe  .confidered,  that  fo  much  depended 
upon  her,  was  refolved  to  exert  herfelf 
to  the  utmofL  Her  firft  care  was  to 
pay  thofe  debts,  which  her  mother  had 
mentioned  to  hery  for  which  me  left 
money  done  up  carefully  in  feparate  pa- 
pers. When  all  theie  were  paid  away, 
there  was  not  enough  left  to  pay  both* 
the  rent  of  the  cabin,  and  a  year's  fchool- 
ing  for  herfelf  and  fillers,  which  was  due 
to  the  fchool-miftrefs  in  a  neighbouring 


village, 

o 
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Mary  was  in  hopes,  that  the  rent 
would  not  be  called  for  immediate- 
ly; but  in  this  fhe  was  difappointed, 
Mr.  Harvey,  the  gentleman  on  whofe 
eftate  me  lived,  was  in  England,  and, 
in  his  abfence,  all  was  managed  by 
a  Mr.  Hopkins,  an  agent,  who  was 
a  hard  man*.  The  driver  came  to 
Mary  about  a  week  after  her  mother's 
death,  and  told  her,  that  the  rent  muft 
be  brought  in  the  next  day,  and  that 
Ine  muft  leave  the  cabin,  for  a  new 
tenant  was  coming  into  it  ;  that  me 
was  too  young,  to  have  a  houfe  to  her- 
ieif,  and  that  the  only  thing  (he  had 
to  do  was,  to  get  fome  neighbour  to 
take  her  and  her  brother  and  fillers  in, 
for  charity's  fake.  J 

The  driver  finifhed  by  hinting,  that 
flic  would  not  be  fo  hardly  ufed,  if  fhe 

k 

'  A  hard  hearted  man. 
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had  not  brought  upon  herfelf  the  ill- 
will  of  Mifs  Alice,  the  agent's  daughter. 
Mary,  it  is  true,  had  refufed  to  give 
Mifs  Alice  a  goat,  upon  which  fhe  had 
let  her  fancy;  but  this  was  the  only 
offence  of  which  fhe  had  been  guilty, 
and,  at  the  time  ihe  refufed  it,  her 
mother  wanted  the  goat's  milk,  which 
was  the  only  thing  ihe  then  liked  to 
drink. 

Mary  went  immediately  to  Mr. 
Hopkins,  the  agent,  to  pay  her  rent  ; 
and  me  begged  of  him  to  let  her  flay 
another  year  in  her  cabin,  but  this  he 
refufed.  It  was  now  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  he  faid,  that  the  new  tenant 
mud  come  in  on  the  29!!!  •,  fo  that  fhe 
mud  quit  it  directly.  Mary  could  not 
bear  the  thoughts  of  begging  any  of  the 
neighbours,  to  take  her  and  her  brother 
and  fillers  in  for  charity's  fake,  foist  he 
neighbours  were  all  poor  enough-  them- 
felves  :  fo  (lie  bethought  herfelf,  that 
K  4 
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fhe  might  find  ftielter  in  the  ruins  of  the 
old  caflle  of  Rofsmore,  where  fhe  and 
her  brother,  in  better  times,  had  often 
played  at  hide  and  feek.  The  kitchen, 
and  two  other  rooms  near  it,  were  yet 
covered  in  tolerably  well ;  and  a  little 
thatch,  (he  thought,  would  make  them 
comfortable  through  the  winter.  The 
agent  confentel  to  let  her  and  her  bro'- 
ther  and  fillers  go  in  there,  upon  her 
paying  him  half  a  guinea  in- hand,  and 
promiling  to  pay  the  fame  yearly, 

Into  thefe  lodgings  the  orphans  now 
removed,  taking  with  them  two  bed- 
ileads,aftool,  chair,  and  a  table,  a  fort  of 
prefs,  which  contained  what  little  clothes 
they  had,  and  a  cheft,  in  which  they  had 
two  hundred  of  meal.  The  cheft  was 
carried  for  them  by  fome  of  the  chari- 
table neighbours,  who  likewife  added 
to  their  fcanty  flock  of  potatoes  and  turf, 
what  wou'd  make  it  lad  through  the 
v'r.er. 
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Theie  children  were  well  thought  of 
and  pitied,  becaufe  their  mother  was 
.known  to  have  been -all  her  life  honeft 
and  induflricus.  "  Sure/*  fays  one  of 
the  neighbours,  "  we  can  do  no  lefs 
than  give  a.  helping  hand  to  the  poor 
orphans,  that  are  fo  ready  to  help  them- 
iclves." — So  one  helped  to  thatch  the 
room,  in  which  they  were  to  fleep,  and 
another  took  their  cow  to  graze  upon 
his  bit  of  land.,  on  condition  of  having 
halt-  the  milk  ;-.  and  one  and  all  faid, 
they  mould  be  welcome  to  take  fhare 
of  their  potatoes  and  buttermilk,  if 
they  mould  find  their  own  ever  fall 
fhort. 

The  half  guinea,  which  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, the  agent,  required  for  letting 
Mary  into  the  caftle,  was  part  of  what 
(he  had  to  pay  to  the  fchool-miftrefs, 
to  whom  above  a  guinea  was  due. 
Mary  went  to  her,  and  took  her  goat 
along  with  her,  and  offered  it  in  part  of 
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payment  of  the  debt,  as  fhe  had  no  more 
money  left  ;  but  the  fchool-miftrefs 
would  not  receive  the  goat ;  (lie  faid, 
that  me  could  afford  to  wait  for  her 
money,  till  Mary  was  able  to  pay  it  , 
that  me  knew  her  to  be  an  honeft,  in- 
duftrious  little  girl,  and  (lie  would  truft 
her  with  more  than  a  guinea.  Mary 
thanked  her  ;  and  (lie  was  glad  to 
take  the  goat  home  again,  as  (he  was 
very  fond  of  it. 

Now  being  fettled  in  their  houfe,  they 
went  every  day  regularly  to  work  : 
Mary  fpun  nine  cuts  a-day,  befides  do- 
ing all  that  was  to  be  done  in  the  houfe; 
Edmund  got  fourpence  a-day  by  his 
work  ;  and  Peggy  and  Anne  earned  two- 
pence a-piece,  at  the  paper-mills  near 
Navan,  where  they  were  employed  to 
fort  rags,  and  to  cut  them  into  fmall 
pieces. 

When  they  had  done  work  one  day, 
Aine  went  to  the  matter  of  the  paper* 
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mill,  and  aiked  him  if  (he  ^might  have 
two  fheets  of  large  white  paper,  which 
were  lying  on  the  prefs ,  fhe  offered  a 
penny  for  the  paper,  but  the  matter 
would  not  take  any  thing  from  her, 
but  gave  her  the  paper,  when  he  found, 
that  Hie  wanted  it  to  make  a  garland 
ior  her  mother's  grave.  Anne  and  Peg* 
gy  cut  out  the  garland,  arid  Mary, 
when  it  was  fmifhed,  went  -along  with 
them  and  Edmund,  to  put  it  up  :  it 
was  juft  a  month  after  their  mother's 
death  *. 

It  happened  that,  at  the  time  the 
orphans  were  putting  up  this  garland, 
two  young  ladies,  who  were  returning 
home  after  their  evening  walk,  flopped 
at  the  gate  of  the  church-yard,  to  look 
at  the  red  light,  which  the  fetting  fun 
cafh  upon  the  windows  of  the  church. 

:'  Garlands  are  ufually  put  on  the  graves  of 
yra-Tg-  people :  thefe  children,  perhaps,  did  not 
know  this. 
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As  the  ladies  were  Handing  at  the 
gate,  they  heard  a  voice  near  them  cry- 
ing— "  O  mother  !  mother  !  Are  you 
gone  for  ever!" — They  could  not  lee 
any  one  ;  fo  they  walked,  foftly  round 
to  the  other  fide  of  the  church;  and 
there  they  faw  Mary,  kneeling  befide 
a  grave,  on  which  her  brother  and  lifters 
were  hanging,  their  white  garland. 

The  children  all  flood  ftiil,  when-  they. 
faw  the  two  ladies  pafling  near  them- 5 
but. Mary  did  not  know  any  body  was 
palling,  for  her  face  was  hid.  in  her 
hands, 

Ifabella  and  Caroline  (fo  thefe  ladies 
were  called),  would  not  difturb  the 
poor  children,  but  they  flopped  in  the 
village  to  inquire  about  them.  It  was 
at  thehoufe.of  the  fchool-mlftrefs,  that 
they  flopped  ;  and  (he  gave  them  a 
good  account  of  thefe  orphans :  (he 
particularly  commended  Mary's  ho- 
nefty,  in  having  immediately  paid  .alL 
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her  mother's  debts  to  the  utmoft 
farthing,  as  far  as  her  money  would  go  : 
(he  told  the  ladies,  how' Mary  had  been 
turned  out  of  her  houfe,  and  how  (he 
i*ad  offered  her  goat,  of  which  (lie  was 
Tery  fond,  to  difcharge  a  debt  due  for 
•her  fchoollng  ;  and,' in  fhort,  the  fchool- 
miftrefs,  who  had  known  Mary  for  fe- 
verai  years,  fpoke  fo  well  of  her,  that 
thefe  ladies  refolved,  that  they  would  go 
to.  the  old  cafde  of  Rofsrnore,  to  fee  her, 
the  next  day. 

When  they  went  there,  they  found 
the  room,  in  which  the  children  lived,  as 
clean  -and  neat,  as  fuch  a  ruined  place 
could  be  made.  Edmund  was  out 
working  with  a  farmer,  Mary  was  fpin- 
ning,  and  her  little  filters  were  meafur- 
ing  out  fome  bog-berries,  of  which  they 
had  gathered  .a  ba&et-full,  for  lale, — 
Ifabelh,  after  telling  Mary  what  an  ex- 
cellent character  fhe  had  heard  of  her, 
inquired  what  it  was  (he  mod  wanted  j 
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and  Mary  faid,  that  fhe  bad  jufl  work- 
ed up  all  her  flax,  and  (he  was  moft  in 
want  of  more  flax  for  her  wheel. 

Ifabella  promifed,  that  fhe  would  fend 
her  a  frefli  fupply  of  flax,  and  Caroline 
•bought  the  bog-berries  from  the  little 
girls,  and  gave  them  money  enough  to 
buy  a  pound  of  coarfe  cotton  for  knit- 
ting, as  Mary  faid,  that -me  could  teach 
them  how  to  knit. 

The  fupply  of  flax,  which  Ifabella  fent 
the  next  day,  was  of  great  fervice  to 
Mary,  as  it  kept 'her  in  employment  for 
above  a  month ;  and  when  {he  fold  the 
yarn  which  me  had  fpun  with  it,  (he  had 
money  enough  to  buy  fome  warm  flan- 
nel, for  winter  wear. — Befides  fpinning 
well,  (he  had  learned,  at  fchool,  to  do 
plain-work  tolerably  neatly,  and  Ifabel- 
la and  Caroline  employed  her  to  work 
for  them  ;  by  which  fhe  earned  a  great 
deal  more  than  fhe  could  by  fpinning. 
At  her  leifure  hours,  (he  taught  her 
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fitters  to  read  and  write;  and  Edmund, 
with  part  of  the  money  which  he  earned 
by  his  work  out  of  doors,  paid  a  fchool- 
mafler  for  teaching  him  a  little  arithme- 
tic. When  the  winter  nights  came  on, 
he  ufed  to  light  his  rufli  candles  for 
Mary  to  work  by.  He  had  gathered 
and  dripped  a  good  provihon  of  rufhes, 
in  the  month  of  Auguft;  and  a  neigh- 
bour gave  him  greafe  to  dip  them  in. 

One  evening,  juft  as  he  had  lighted 
his  candle,  a  footman  came  in,  who  was 
fent  by  Ifabella  with  fome  plain- work 
^-to  Mary.  This  fervant  was  an  Englilh- 
mans  and  he  was  but  newly  come  over 
to  Ireknd.  The  nidi-candles  caught 
his  attention  ;  for  he  had  never  feen 
any  of  them  before,  as  he  came  from  a 
part  of  England  where  they  were  not 
ufed  *. 

*    See   Whyte's-  "  Natural  Hiftory   of   Sel- 
bourne,"  page  198,  quarto  edition.     This  elo- 
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.-Edmund,  who  was  ready  to  oblige, 
and  proud  that  his  candles  were  no- 
ticed, (hewed  the  Englishman  how  they 

quenr,  well-informed,  and  benevolent  writer, 
thought  that  no  fubjecl  of  rural  economy,  which 
could  be  of  general  utility,  was  beneath  his 
•notice.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  from  him 
-the  following  pafTage  :-— 

.  «  The  proper  fpecies  of  rufh  for  our  purpofe 
feems  to  be  the  juncus  ejfufus,  or  common  foft 
ru(h,  which  is  to  be  found  in  moift  paflures,  by 
the  fides  of  ftreams,  and  under  hedges.  Thefe 
•rufhes  are  in  befl  condition  in 'the  height  of 
fumrner,  but  may  be  gathered  fo  as  to  ferve  the 
purpofe  well,  quite  on  to  auturrtn.  It  would 
be  needlefs  to  add,  that  the  largeft  and 
longeft  are  beft.  Decayed  labourers,  women, 
and  children,  make  it  their  bufmefs  to  procure 
and  prepare  them.  As  foon  as  they  are  cut, 
-they  muft  be  Jfluag  into  water,  and  kept  there  ; 
for  otherwife  they  will  dry  and-flirink,  and  the 
peel  will  not  run.  At  fir  ft,  a  perfon  would  find 
it  no  eafy  matter  to  divert  a  rulli  of  its  peel  or 
rind,  fo  as  to  leave  one  regular,  narrow,  even 
rib  from  top  to  bottom,  that  may  fup^ort  the 
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were  made,  and  gave  him  a  bundle  of 
rufhes.  The  fervant  was  pleafed  with 
his  good-nature  in  this  trifling  inftance, 

pith :  but  this,  like  other  feats,  foon  becomes 
Familiar,  even  to  children ;  and  we  have  feen  an 
old  woman,  ftone  blind,  performing  this  bufmefs 
with  great  difpatch,  and  feldom  failing  to  ftrip 
them  with  the  nicefl  regularity.  When  thefe 
junci  are  thus  far  prepared,  they  muft  lie  out  on 
the  grafs  to  be  bleached,  and  take  the  dew  for 
fome  nights,  and  afterwards  be  dried  in  the  fun. 
.Some  addrefs  is  required  in  dipping  thefe  rufhes 
in  the.  fcalding  fat  or  greafe  ;  but  this  knack  is 

alfo  to   be   attained  by  practice A  pound  of 

common  greafe  may  be  procured  for  four-pence, 
and  about  fix  pounds  of  greafe  will  dip  a  pound 
of  rufnes,  and  one  pound  of  rufhes  may  be 
bought  for  one  Shilling;  fo  that  a  pound  of 
rufhes,  medicated  and  ready  for  ufe,  will  coft 
three  (hillings.  If  men  that  keep  bees  will  mix 
a  little  wax  with  the  greafe,  it  will  give  it  a 
confiitency,  and  render  it  more  cleanly,  and  make 
the  ruilies  burn  longer.  Mutton  fuet  would  have 
the  fame  effecl. 

"  A  good   rum,   which  meafured   in  length 
tuo  feet  four  inches,  being  minuted,  burnt  only 
VOL.  V.  F 
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and   remembered  k   long  after  it  was 
forgotten  by  Edmund. 

Whenever  his  mafter  wanted  to  fend 
a  meffenger  any  where,  Gilbert  (for  that 

three  minutes  mort  of  an  hour.. ..In  a  pound  of 
dry  rufhes,  avoirdupois,  which  I  caufed  to  be 
weighed  and  numbered,  we  found  upwards  of 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  individuals.  Now 
fuppofe  each  of  thefe.  burns,  one  with  another, 
only  half  an  hour,  then  a  poor  man  will  pur* 
chafe  eight  hundred  hours  of  light,  a  time  ex- 
ceeding thirty-three  entire  days,  for  three  fhil- 
lings.  According  to  this  account,  each  rum, 
before  dipping,  coils  7?7  of  a  farthing,  and 
TTf  afterwards.  Thus  a  poor  family  will  enjoy 
five  hours  and  a  half  of  comfortable  light  for  a 
farthing.  An  experienced  old  houfekeeper  affures 
me,  that  one  pound  and  a  half  of  rufhes  com- 
pletely fupply  his  family  the  year  round, 
fince  working  people  burn  no  candles  in  the 
long  days,  becaufe  they  rife  and  go  to  bed  by 
day-light. 

"  Little  farmers  ufe  rufhes  much  in  the  fhort 
days,  both  morning  and  evening,  in  the  dairy 
and  kitchen ;  but  the  very  poor,  who  are  al- 
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was  the  fervant's  name)  always  em- 
ployed his  little  friend  Edmund,  whom, 
upon  further  acquaintance,  he  liked 
better  and  better.  He  found  that  Ed- 
mund was  both  quick  and  exact  in 
executing  commiffions.  One  day,  after 
he  had  waited  a  great  while  at  a  gentle- 
man's houfe  for  an  anfwer  to  a  letter, 
he  was  fo  impatient  to  get  home,  that  he 
ran  off  without  it.  When  he  was  quef- 
tioned  by  Gilbert,  why  he  did  not  bring 
an  anfwer,  he  did  not  attempt  to  make 

ways  the  worft  economics,  and  therefore  muft 
continue  very  poor,  buy  a  halfpenny  candle 
every  evening,  which,  in  their  blowing,  open 
rooms,  does  not  burn  much  more  than  two 
hours.  Thus  they  have  only  two  hours  light 
for  their  money,  inftead  of  eleven." 

If  Mr.  \Vhyte  had  taken  the  trouble  of  ex- 
tending his  calculations,  he  would  have  found, 
that  the  feemingly  trifling  article  of  economy 
which  he  recommends,  would  fave  to  the  nation 
a  fum  equal  to  the  produce  of  a  burdcnfornt 
tax. 

F  2 
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any  excufe  :  he  did  not  fay,  "  There 
ivas  no  anfwer,  pleafe  your  honour" 
or,  "  They  bid  me  not  wait"  &c.  but  he 
told  exactly  the  truth  ;  and  though 
Gilbert  fcolded  him  for  being  fo  im- 
patient as  not  to  wait,  yet  his  telling 
the  truth  was  more  to  the  boy's  ad- 
vantage, than  any  excuse  he  could  have 
made.  After  this,  he  was  always  be- 
lieved when  he  faid,  "  There  was  no 
•anficer"  or,  "  They  bid  me  not  wait-" 
for  Gilbert  knew,  that  he  would  not 
tell  a  lie  to  fave  himfelf  from  being 
fcolded. 

The  orphans  continued  to  affift  one 
another  in  their  work,  according  to 
their  flrength  and  abilities ;  and  they 
went  on  in  this  manner  for  three  years ; 
and  with  what  Mary  got  by  her  fpinning 
and  plain- work,  and  Edmund  by  lead- 
ing of  car-horfes,  going  on  errands,  &c. 
and  with  .little  Peggy  and  Anne's  earn- 
ings, the  family  contrived  to  live  com- 
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fortably.  Ifabella  and  Caroline  often 
v  ifi  ted  them,  and  ib  me  times  gave  them 
clothes,  and  ibmetimes  flax  or  cotton 
for  their  fpinning  and  knitting  ;  and 
thefe  children  did  not  expect,  that,  be- 
caufe  the  ladies  did  fomething  for  them, 
they  fhould  do  every  thing  :  they  did 
not  grow  idle  or  waftefol. 

\Vhen  Edmund  was  about  twelve 
years  old,  his  friend  Gilbert  fent  for 
him  one  day,  and  told  him,  that  his 
mailer  had  given  him  leave,  to  have  a 
boy  in  the  houfe  to  afiiil  him,  and  that 
his  mafter  told  him  he  might  chooie 
one  in  the  neighbourhood.  Several  were 

o 

anxious  to  get  into  fuch  a  good  place  i 
but  Gilbert  laid,  that  he  preferred  Ed- 
mund before  them  all,  becaufe  he  knew 
him  to  be  an  induftrious,  honeft,  good- 
natured  iad,  who  always  told  the  truth. 
So  Edmund  went  into  fervice  at  the 
vicarage  ;  and  his  mafter  was  the  father 
of  Ifabella  and  Caroline.  He  found  his 
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new  way  of  life  very  pleafant ;  for  he 
was  well  fed,  well  .clothed,  and  well 
treated ;  and  he  every  day  learned  more 
of  his  bufinefs,  in  which  at  firft  he  was 
rather  awkward.  He  was  mindful  to  do 
all,  that  Mr.  Gilbert  required  of  him  ; 
and  he  was  fo  obliging  to  all  his  fellow 
fervants,  that  they  could  not  help  liking 
him;  but  there  was  one  thing,  which 
was  at  firft  rather  difagreeable  to 
him :  he  was  obliged  to  wear  (hoes 
and  {lockings,  and  they  hurt  his  feet. 
Befides  this,  when  he  waited  at  dinner, 
he  made  fuch  a  noife  in  walking,  that 
his  fellow  fervants  laughed  at  him.  He 
.told  his  fitter  Mary  of  this  his  diftrefs ; 
and  me  made  for  him,  after  many 
trials,  a  pair  of  cloth  (hoes,  with  foles  of 
platted  hemp  *.  In  thefe  he  could 
walk,  without  making  the  leaft  noife ; 
and  as  thefe  (hoes  could  not  be  worn 

*  The  author  has  feen  a  pair  of  fhoes,  fuch  as 
are  here  defcribed,  made  in  a  few  hours. 
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out  of  doorsj  he  was  always  fure  to 
change  them  before  he  went  out  of 
doors  ;  and  confequently  he  had  always 
clean  (hoes,  to  wear  in  the  houfe.  It 
was  foon  remarked  by  the  meh-fervants, 
that  he  had  left  off  clumping  fo  heavily;, 
and  it  was  obferved  by  the  maids,  that 
he  never  dirtied  the  ftairs  or  paffages 
•with  his  (hoes.  When  he  was  praifed 
for  thefe  things,  he  laid  it  was  his  fitter 
Mary  who  (houid  be  thanked,  and  not 
he;  and  he  fhewed  the  (hoes,  which  fhe 
had  made  for  him. 

Ifabella's  maid  befpoke  a  pair  imme- 
diately, and  fent  Mary  a  piece  of  pretty 
caliico  for  the  outfide.  The  laft-maker 
made  a  laft  for  her,  and  over  this  Mary 
fewed  the  callico  vamps  tight.  Her 
brother  advifed  her,  to  try  platted  pack- 
thread inttead  of  hemp  for  the  foles ; 
and  flie  found,  that  this  looked  more 
neat  than  the  hemp  foles,  and  was 
likely  to  laft  longer.  She  platted  the 
F  4 
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packthread  together  in  ftrands  of  about 
half  an    inch   thick ;    and    thefe    were 
fewed  firmly  together  at  the  bottom  of 
the  (hoe.      When    they  were  finifhed, 
they  fitted  well,  and   the  maid  (hewed 
them  to  her  miftrefs.     Ifabella  and  Ca- 
roline were  fo  well  pleafed  with  Mary's 
ingenuity  and   kindnefs  to  her  brother, 
that  they  befpoke  from  her  two  dozen 
of  thefe  fhoes,  and  gave  her  three  yards 
of  coloured  fuftian  to  make  them  of, 
and  galoon  for  the  binding.     When  the 
ihoes  were  completed,  Ifabella  and  Ca- 
roline difpofed  of  them  for  her  amongft 
their  acquaintance,  and  got  three  mil- 
lings a  pair  for  them.    The  young  ladies, 
as  foon  as  they  had  collected  the  money, 
walked  to   the  old    caftle,  where  they 
found  every  thing   neat   and  clean   as 
ufual.     They  had  great  pleafure  in  giv- 
ing to  this  induftrious  girl  the  reward  of 
her  ingenuity,  which  fhe  received  with 
foine  furprife  and  more  gratitude.    They 
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advifed  her,  to  continue  the  fhoe-making 
trade,  as  they  found  the  moes  were 
liked,  and  they  knew  that  they  could 
have  a  fale  for  them  at  the  Repo/itory 
in  Dublin. 

Mary,  encouraged  by  thefe  kind 
friends,  went  on  with  her  little  manu- 
facture with  increafed  activity.  Peggy 
and  Anne  platted  the  packthread,  and 
pafted  the  vamps  and  the  lining  together 
ready  for  her.  Edmund  was  allowed 
to  come  home  for  an  hour  every  morn- 
ing, provided  he  was  back  again  before 
eight  o'clock.  It  was  fummer  time, 
and  he  got  up  early,  becaufe  he  liked 
to  go  home  to  fee  his  fitters,  and  he 
took  his  (hare  in  their  manufactory.  It 
was  his  bulinefs  to  hammer  the  foles 
flat;  and  as  foon  as  he  came  home 
every  morning,  he  performed  his  tafk 
with  fo  much  cheerfulnefs,  and  fung  fo 
merrily  at  his  work,  that  the  hour  of  his 
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arrival  was  always  an  hour  of  joy  to  the 
family. 

Mary    had     prefently     employment 
.enough  upon  her  hands.     Orders  came 
to  her  for  (hoes  from  many   families  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  (he  could  not 
get    them   finifhed    fad  enough.     She,. 
however,    in  the  midft    of  her  hurry, 
found  time  to  make  a.  very  pretty, pair 
with    neat    rofes   as  a  prefent    for  her 
.fchool-miftrefs,  who,  now  that  (lie  faw 
her  pupil  in  a  good   way  of   bufmefsy 
confented  to  receive  the  amount  of  her 
old  debt.     Several  of  the  children,  who 
went  to  her  fchool,  were  delighted  with 
the  fight  of  Mary's  prefent,  and  went 
.to  the  little  manufactory  at   Rofsmore 
caftle,  to  find  out  how  thefe  (hoes  were 
made.       Some    went    from    curiofity, 
others  from  idlenefs  -,    but    when  they 
faw  how  happy  the  little  fhoe-makers 
feemed  whilft  bufy  at  work,  they  longed 
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to  take  fome  (hare  in  what  was  going 
forward.  One  begged  Mary  to  let  her 
plat  fome  packthread  for  the  foles;  ano- 
ther helped  Peggy  and  Anne  to  pafte 
in  the  linings  j  and  all  who  could  get 
employment  were  pleafed,  for  the  idle 
ones  were  ihoved  out  of  the  way.  It 
became  a  cuftom  with  the  children  of 
the  village,  to  refort  to  the  old  caftle  at 
their  play  hours ;  and  it  was  furprifmg 
to  fee  how  much  was  done  by  ten  or 
twelve  of  them,  each  doing  but  a  little 
at  a  time. 

One  morning  Edmund  and  the  little 
manufacturers  were  affembled  very  early, 
and  they  were  bufy  at  their  work,  all 
fitting  round  the  meal  cheft,  which 
ferved  them  for  a  table. 

"  My  hands  muft  be  wafhed,"  faid 
George,  a  little  boy  who  came  running 
in  ;  "  I  ran  fo  fail  that  I  might  be  in 
time,  to  go  to  work  along  with  you  all, 
that  I  tumbled  down,  and  look  how  I 
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have  dirtied  my  hands.  Moft  hade 
word  fpeed.  My  hands  mufb  be  waflbed 
before  I  can  do  any  thing." 

Whilfl  George  was  wafhing  his  hands, 
two  other  little  children,  who  had  jufl 
finifhed  their  morning's  work,  came  to 
him  to  beg,  that  he  would  blow  fome 
foap  bubbles  for  them,,  and  they  were 
all  three  eagerly  blowing  bubbles,  and 
watching  them  mount  into  the  air,  when 
fuddenly  they  were  ilartled  by  a  noife  as 
loud  as  thunder;  they  were  in  a  fort  of 
outer  court  of  the  caftle,  next  to  the 
room  in  which  all  their  companions  were 
at  work,  and  they  ran  precipitately  into 
the  room,  exclaiming,  "  Did  you  hear 
that  noife  ?" 

"  I  thought  I  heard  a  clap  of  thun- 
der," faid  Mary;  "  but  why  do  you 
look  fo  frightened  ?" 

As  (he  finifhed  fpeaking,  another  and 
a  louder  noife,  and  the  walls  round 
about  them  fhook.  The  children  turn- 
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<ed  pale,  and  flood  motionlefs ;  but  Ed- 
mund threw  down  his  hammer,  and 
ran  out  to  fee  what  was  the  matter. 
Mary  followed  him,  and  they  faw  that 
a  great  chimney  of  the  old  ruins  at  the 
farthefl  fide  of  the  cattle  had  fallen 
down,  and  this  was  the  caufe  of  the 
prodigious  noife. 

The  part  of  the  caflle  in  which  they 
lived,  feemed,  as  Edmund  faid,  to 
be  perfectly  fafe ;  but  the  children 
of  the  village  were  terrified,  and 
thinking  that  the  whole  would  come 
tumbling  down  directly,  they  ran 
to  their  homes  as  faft  as  they  could. 
Edmund,  who  was  a  courageous  lad, 
and  proud  of  (hewing  his  courage, 
.laughed  at  their  cowardice ;  but  Mary, 
who  was  very  prudent,  perfuaded  her 
brother  to  alk  an  experienced  mafon, 
who  was  building  at  his  mailer's,  to 
come  and  give  his  opinion,  whether 
their  part  of  the  caflle  was  fafe  to  live 
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in  or  not.  The  mafon  came,  and  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  rooms  they 
inhabited  might  lad  through  the  winter, 
but  that  no  part  of  the  ruins  could  (land 
another  year.  Mary  was  forry  to  leave 
a  place  of  which  (he  had  grown 
fond,  poor  as  it  was,  having  lived  in  it 
in  peace  and  content  ever  lince  her  mo- 
ther's death,  which  was  now  nearly  four 
years ;  but  me  determined,  to  look  out 
for  fome  other  place  to  live  in ;  and  me 
had  now  money  enough,  to  pay  the  rent 
of  a  comfortable  cabin.  Without 
lofing  any  time,  me  went  to  a  village, 
that  was  at  the  end  of  the  avenue, 
leading  to  the  vicarage,  for  me  wifhed 
to  get  a  lodging  in  this  village,  becaufe 
it  was  fo  near  to  her  brother,  and  to  the 
ladies  who  had  been  fo  kind  to  her ;  (he 
found,  that  there  was  one  newly  built 
houfe  in  this  village  unoccupied ;  it  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Harvey,  her  landlord, 
who  was  ftill  in  England  j  it  was  flated, 
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and  neatly  fitted  up  within  fide ;  but  the 
rent  of  it  was  fix  guineas  a  year,  and 
this  was  far  above  what  Mary  could  af- 
ford to  pay ;  three  guineas  a  year  fhe 
thought  was  the  higheft  rent,  for  which 
(he  could  venture  to  engage ;  befides, 
ihe  heard  that  feveral  propofals  had 
been  made  to  Mr.  Harvey  for  this 
houfe;  and  (he  knew,  that  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, the  agent,  was  not  her  friend ; 
therefore  fhe  defpaired  of  getting  it. 
There  was  no  other  to  be  had  in  this 
village.  Her  brother  was  ftill  more 
vexed  than  (lie  was,  that  (lie  could  not 
find  a  place  near  him.  He  offered  to 
give  a  guinea  yearly  towards  the  rent 
out  of  his  wages  -,  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
fpoke  about  it  for  him  to  the  fie  ward, 
and  inquired  whether  amongft  any  of 
thofe  who  had  given  in  propofals,  there 
might  not  be  one,  who  would  be  con- 
tent with  a  part  of  the  houfe,  and  who 
would  join  with  Mary  in  paying  the 
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rent.  None  could  be  found  but  a  wo- 
man, who  was  a  great  fcold,  and  a  man 
who  was  famous  for  going  to  law  about 
every  trifle  with  his  neighbours.  Mary- 
did  not  choofe  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  thefe  people  ;  (lie  did  not  like  to 
fpeak  either  to  Mifs  liabella  or  Caro- 
line about  it,  becaufe  (he  was  not  of 
an  encroaching  temper;  and  when  they 
had  done  ib  much  for  her,  (lie  would 
have  been  afhamed  to  beg  for  more. 
She  returned  home  to  the  old  caflle, 
mortified  that  (he  had  no  good  news 
to  tell  Anne  and  Peggy,  who  (lie  knew 
expedled  to  hear,  that  (lie  had  found  a 
nice  houfe  for  them  in  the  village  near 
their  brother. 

"  Bad  news  for  you,  Peggy,"  cried 
ihe,  as  foon  as  (he  got  home. 

"  And  bad  news  for  you,  Mary,'*  re- 
plied her  fitters,  who  looked  very  ibr- 
rowful. 
•"  What's  the  matter?1* 
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*fi  Your  poor  goat  is  dead,"  replied 
Peggy;  "  there  (he  is  yonder  lying 
under  the  great  corner  (lone ;  you  can 
juft  fee  her  leg.  We  cannot  lift  the  ilone 
from  off  her,  it  is  fo  heavy.  Betfey, 
(one  of  the  neighbours  girls}  fays  fhe 
remembers,  when  ("he  came  to  us  to 
work  early  this  morning,  fhe  faw  the 
goat  rubbing  itfelf,  and  butting  with  its 
horns  againft  that  old  tottering  cliim- 
ney." 

"  Alany's  the  -time/'  faid  Man-, 
"  that  I  have  driven  the  poor  thing 
away  from  that  place ;  I  was  always 
afraid,  (he  would  fhake  that  great  ugly 
(lone  down  upon  her  at  laft." 

The  goat,  who  -had  long  been  the  fa- 
vourite of  Mary  and  her  lifters,  was  la- 
mented by  them  all.  When  Edmund 
.came,  he  helped  them  to  move  the  great 
.ftcne  from  off  the  poor  animal,  who 
was  crufhed  fo  as  to  be  a  terrible  fight. 
As  they  were  moving  away  this  ftone, 

VOL.  v.  G 
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in  order  to  bury  the  goat,  Anne  found 
:m  odd  looking  piece  of  money,  which 
leemed  neither  like  a  halfpenny,  nor  a 
iliilling,  nor  a  guinea. 

"  Here  are  more,  a  great  many  more 
of  them,"  cried  Peggy ;  and  upon 
i'earching  amongft  the  rubbifh,  they  dif- 
covercd  a  fmall  iron  pot,  which  feemed 
as  if  it  had  been  filled  with  thefe  coins, 
as  a  vail  number  of  them  were  found 
about  the  fpot  where  it  fell.  On  exa- 
mining thefe  coins,  Edmund  thought 
that  feveral  of  them  looked  like  gold ; 
and  the  girls  exclaimed  with  great  joy — 
"  O,  Mary  !  Mary !  this  is  come  to 
us  juft  in  right  time — now  you  can  pay 
for  the  flated  houfe.  Never  was  any 
thing  fo  lucky.'' 

But  Mary,  though  nothing  could 
have  pleafed  her  better,  than  to  have 
been  able  to  pay  for  the  houfe,  obferved, 
that  they  could  not  honeflly  touch  any 
of  this  treafure,  as  it  belonged  to  the 
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owner  of  the  caftle.  Edmund  agreed 
with  her,  that  they  ought  to  carry  it 
-ail  immediately  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  the 
agent.  Peggy  and  Anne  were  con- 
vinced by  what  Mary  faid,  and  they 
'begged  to  go  along  with  her  and  their 
brother,  to  take  the  coins  to  Mr.  Hop- 
kins. In  their  way  they  flopped  at  the 
vicarage,  to  (hew  the  treafure  to  Mr. 
Gilbert,  who  took  it  to  the  young  la- 
dies, Ifabella  and  Caroline,  and  told 
them  how  it  had  been  found. 

It  is  not  only  by  their  fuperior  riches, 
but  it  is  yet  more  by  their  fuperior 
knowledge,  that  perfons  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  life  may  affift  thofe  in  a  lower 
condition. 

Ifabella,  who  had  fome  knowledge  of 
chemiilry,  discovered,  by  touching  the 
coins  with  aqua  regia  (the  only  acid 
which  affects  gold)  that  feveral  of  them 
were  of  gold,  and  confequently  of  great 
value.  Caroline  alfo  found  out,  that 

G   2 
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many  of  the  coins  were  very  valuable  as 
.curiofities.  She  recollected  her  father's 
having  (hewn  to  her  the  prints  of  the 
coins  at  the  end  of  each  king's  reign,  in 
Rapin's  hiflory  of  England  ;  and  upon 
comparing  thefe  imprefTions  with  the 
coins  found  by  the  orphans,  me  per- 
ceived, that  many  of  them  were  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  feventh. 

People  who  are  fond  of  collecting 
coins  fet  a  great  value  on  thefe,  as 
they  are  very  fcarce.  Ifabella  and  Ca- 
roline knowing  ibmething  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  agent,  had 
the  precaution  'to  count  -the  coins,  and 
to  mark  each  of  them  with  a  crofs,  fo 
fmall  that  it  was  fcarcely  vifible  to  the 
naked  eye,  though  it  was  eafily  to  be 
feen  through  a  magnifying  glafs.  They 
alfo  begged  their  father,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Harvey,  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  Rofsmore  Caftle  be- 
longed, to  write  to  him,  and  tell  him 
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well  tbcfe  orphans  had  behaved 
about  the  treafure,  which  they  had 
found.  The  value  of  the  coins  was 
eftimated  at  about  thirty  or  forty  gui- 
neas, 

A  few  days  after  the  fall  of  the  chim- 
ney at  Rofsmore  caftle,  as-  Mary  and 
her  fillers  were  fitting  at  their  work, 
there  came  hobbling  in  an  old  woman, 
leaning  on  a  crab-dick,  that  feemcd  to 
have  been  newly  cut  :•  fhe  had  a  bro- 
ken tobacco-pipe  in  her  mouth  ;  her 
head  was  wrapped -up  in  two  large  red 
and  blue  handkerchiefs,  with  their 
crooked  corners  hanging  far  down  over 
the  back  of  her  neck  ;  no  fnoes  on  her 
broad  feet,  nor  (lockings  on  her  many- 
colourecl  legs ;  her  petticoat  was  jagged 
at-  the  bottom,  and  the  fkirt  of  her 
gown  turned  up  over  her  fhoulders,  to 
ferve  inflead  of  her  cloak,  which  (lie 
had  fold  for  whifkey.  This  old  woman 
was  well  known  amongft  the  country 
o  3 
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people  by  the  name  of  Goody  Grope*: 
becaufe  Ihe  had,  for  many  years,  been  in 
the  habit  of  groping  in  old  caftles,  and  in 
moats  -f ,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  round 
tower  +  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  fearch 
of  treafure.  In  her  youth  me  had 
heard  fome  one  talking,  in  a  whifper,  of 
an  old  prophefy,  found  in  a  bog,  which 
faid  that  "  before  many  St.  Patrick's 
clays  fliould  come  about,  there  would 
be  found  a  treafure  under  ground,  by 
one  within  twenty  miles  round." 

Thie  prophefy  made  a  deep  impref- 
fion  upon  her  ;  (he  alfo  dreamed  of  it 

*  Goody  is  not  a  word  ufed  in  Ireland  ;  Colljogb 
is  the  Irifh  appellation  of  an  old  woman  :  but 
as  Collyogb  might  found  ftrangely  to  Englifh  ears,, 
we  have  tranflated  it  by  the  word  Goody. 

t  What  are  in  Ireland  called  moats,  are,  in 
England,  called  Danifti  mounts,  or  barrows. 

$  Near  Kells,  in  Ireland,  there  is  a  round 
tower,  which  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
pulled  down  by  an  old  woman's  rooting  at  its 
foundation,  in  hopes  of  finding  treafure. 
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three  times  ;  and  as  the  dream,  (lie 
thought,  was  a  (lire  token  that 
prophefy  was  to  come  true,  {lie,  from 
that  time  forwards,  gave  up  her  {pin- 
ning wheel,  and  her  knitting,  and  could 
think  of  nothing  but  hunting  for  the 
treafure,  that  was  to  be  found  by  one 
"  10 i thin  twenty  miles  round." — Year 
after  year  St.  Patrick's  day  came  about, 
without  her  ever  finding  a  farthing  by 
all  her  groping  ;  and  as  ihe  was  always 
idle,  ihe  grew  poorer  and  poorer ;  be- 
fides,  to  comfort  herfelf  for  her  difap- 
pointments,  and  to  give  her  fpirits  for 
frefli  fearches,  fhe  took  to  drinking  : 
ihe  fold  all  ihe  had  by  degrees ;  but 
(till  (he  fancied,  that  the  lucky  day 
would  come  fooner  or  later,  that  would 
pay  for  all. 

Goody  Grope,  however,  reached  her 
hxtieth  year,  without  ever  feeing  this 
lucky  day  ;  and  now,  in  her  old  age, 

Ihe  was  a  beggar,  without  a  houfe  to 
G  4 
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Ihelter  her,  a  bed  to  lie  on,. or  food  to 
put  into  her  mouth,  but  what  flic  beg- 
ged from  the  charity  of  thofe,  who  had 
trailed  more  than  flic  had  to  induftry, 
and  lefs  to  luck. 

"  Ah  !  Mary,  honey  ! — give  me  3 
potatoe,.and  a  fup  of  fomething,.for  tho 
love  o'  mercy ;,  for  not  a  bit  have  I  had 
all  day,  except  half  a  glafs  of  whifkey,, 
and  a  half-penny  worth  of  tobacco  !" 

Mary  immediately  let  before  her 
fome  milk,  and  picked  a  good:  potatoe 
out  of  the  bowl  for  her  j  (he  was  forry  ta 
fee  fuch  an  old  woman  in  fuch  a  wretch- 
ed condition.  Goody  Grope  faid  fhs 
would  rather  have  fpirits  of  fome  kind 
or  other  than  milk  j  but  Mary  had  no 
fpirits  to  give  her  ;  fo  fhe  fat  herfelf 
down  dofe  to  the  fire,  and  after  fhe  had 
fighed  and  groaned,  and  fmoakecl  for 
fome  time,  (he  faid  to  Mary — 

"  Well,  and  what  have  you  done  with 
the  treafure  you  had  the  luck  to  find  r". 
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Mary  told  her,  that  (lie  had  carried  ;t 
to  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  agent. 

"That's  not  what  I  would  have  done 
in  your  place,"  replied  the  old  woman. — 
"  When  good-luck  came  to  you,  what 
a  fliame  to  turn  your  back  upon* it  ! — 
but  it  is  idle  talking  of  what's  done — - 
that's  pad — but  I'll  try  my  luck  in  this 
here  caftle  before  next  St.  Patrick's  day 
comes  about :  I  was  told  it  was  more 
than  twenty  miles  from  our  bog,  or  I 
would  have  been  here  long  ago  : — but 
better  late  than  never." 

Mary  was  much  alarmed,  and  not 
without  reafon,  at  this  fpeech  :  for  (he 
knew,  that  if  Goody  Grope  once  fet  to 
work  at  the  foundation  of  the  old  caftle 
ofRofsmore,  Ihe  would  foon  bring  it  all 
clown.  It  was  in  vain  to  talk  to  Goody 
Grope  of  the  danger  of  burying  herfelf 
under  the  ruins,  or  of  the  improbability 
of  her  meeting  with  another  pot  of  gold 
coins.  She  fet  her  elbow  upon  her 
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knees,  and  flopping  her  ears  with  her 
hands,  bid  Mary  and  her  filters  not  to 
wafte  their  breath  advifing  their  elders ; 
for  that,  let  them  fay  what  they  would, 
fhe  would  fall  to  work  the  next  morn- 
ing :  "  barring  *  you'll  make  it  worth 
my  while  to  let  it  alone." 

"  And  what  will  make  it  worth  your 
while  to  let  it  alone  ?"  faid  Mary,  who 
law,  that  fhe  muft  either  get  into  a 
quarrel,  or  give  up  her  habitation,  or 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  this  pro- 
voking old  woman. 

Half  a  crown,  Goody  Grope  faid, 
was  the  leaft  fhe  could  be  content  to 
take. 

Mary  paid  the  half  crown,  and  was 
in  hopes  (he  had  got  rid  for  ever  of  her 
tormentor  :  but  fhe  was  miflaken  ;  for 
fcarcely  was  the  week  at  an  end,  before 
the  -fcld  woman  appeared  before  her  a- 
gain,  and  repeated  her  threats  of  falling 

*  Unlefs, 
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to  work  the  next  morning,  uniefs  (he 
had  fomething  given  to  her  to  buy  to- 
bacco. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next,  Goody  Grope  came  on  the  fame 
errand  ;  and  poor  Mary,  who  could  ill 
afford  to  fupply  her  conftantly  with 
halfpence,  at  lad  exclaimed — "  I  am 
fure  the  finding  of  this  treafure  has  not 
been  any  good-luck  to  us,  but  quite  the 
contrary ;  and  I  w  'Ai  we  never  had  found 
it." 

Mary  did  not  yet  know  how  much 
me  was  to  differ  on  account  of  this  un- 
fortunate pot  of  gold  coins.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, the  agent,  imagined,  that  no  one 
knew  of  the  difcovery  of  this  treafure 
but  himfelf  and  thefe  poor  children  :  fo> 
not  being  as  honefl  as  they  were,  he 
refolved  to  keep  it  for  his  ownufe.  He 
was  furprized  fome  weeks  afterwards, 
to  receive  a  letter  from  his  employer, 
Mr.  Harvey,  demanding  from  him 
2  the 
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the  coins,  which  had  been  difcovered 
at  Rofsmore  caftle.  Hopkins  had  fold 
the  gold  coins,  and  Tome  of  the  others-; 
but  he  Mattered  himfelf  that  the  children, 
and  the  young  ladies  to  whom  he  new 
found  they  had  been  (hewn,  could  net: 
tell  whether  what  they  had  fsen  were 
gold  or  not  ;  and  he  was  not  in  the 
Jeaft  apprehenfive,  that  thole  of  Henry 
the  Seventh's  reign  fhould  be  reclaimed 
from  him,  as  he  thought  they  had 
efcaped  attention.  So  he  fent  over  the 
filver  coins,  and  others  of  little  value, 
and  apologifed  for  his  not  having  men- 
tioned them  before,  by  faying,  that  he 
confidered  them  as  mere  rubbifh. 

Mr.  Harvey,  in  reply,  obferved,  that 
he  could  not  confider  as  rubbifh  the 
gold  coins,  which  were  amongft  them 
when  they  were  difcovered  ;  and  he  in- 
quired why  thefe  gold  coins,  and  thofe 
of  the  reign  of.Henry  the  feventh,  were 
not  now  fent  to  him. 
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Mr.  Hopkins  denied,  that  he  had  ever 
received  any  fuch  ;  but  he  was  thunder- 
•ftruck  when  Mr.  Harvey,  in  reply  to 
.this  falfehood,  fent  him  a  lift  of  the 
coins,  which  the  orphans  had  depofited 
with  him,  and  exact  drawings  of  thofe 
that  were  miffing.  He  informed  him, 
.that  this  lift  and  thefe  drawings  came 

from  two  ladies,  who  had  feen  the  coins 
-in  queftion. 

Mr.  Hopkins  thought/that  he  had  no 
means  of  efcape  but  by  boldly  perfift- 
•ing  in  falfehood.  He  replied,  that  it 
was  very  likely  fuch  coins  had  been 
found  at  Rofsmore  caftle,  and  that  the 
ladies  alluded  to  had  probably  feen 
them  ;  but  he  pofitively  declared,  that 
they  never  came  to  his  hands  ;  that  he 
had  reftored  all  that  were  depofited 
with  him  ;  and  that  as  to  the  others, 
he  fuppofcd  they  muft  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  pot  by  the  children,  or 'by 
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Edmund  or  Mary,  in  their  way  from 
the  ladies'  houfe  to  his. 

The  orphans  were  (hocked  and  aflon- 
iflied  when  they  heard,  from  Ifabella 
and  Caroline,  the  charge  that  was  made 
againft  them  :  they  looked  at  one  ano- 
ther in  filence  for  fome  moments ;  then 
Peggy  exclaimed — "  Sure  !  Mr.  Hop- 
kins has  forgotten  himfelf  flrangely  ! — 
Does  not  he  remember  Edmund's  count- 
ing the  things  to  him  upon  the  great 
table  in  his  hall,  and  we  all  {landing 
by  ? — I  remember  it  as  well  as  if  it  was 
this  inftant." — 

"  And  fo  do  I,"  cried  Anne.  "  And 
don't  you  recoiled,  Mary,  your  pick- 
ing out  the  gold  ones,  and  telling  Mr. 
Hopkins,  that  they  were  gold  ;  and  he 
faid  you  knew  nothing  of  the  matter ; 
and  I  was  going  to  tell  him,  that  Mils 
Ifabella  had  tried  them,  and  knew  that 
they  were  gold  ;  but  juft  then  there 
came  in  fome  tenants  to  pay  their  rent, 
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and  he  pufhed  us  out,  and  twitched 
from  my  hand  the  piece  of  gold,  which  I 
had  taken  up  to  mew  him  the  bright 
ipot,  which  Mifs  Ifabella  had  cleaned  by 
the  fluff  that  me  had  poured  on  it. 
I  believe  he  was  afraid  I  mould  fleal  it, 
he  twitched  it  from  my  hand  in  fuch  a 
hurry. — Do,  Edmund,  do  Mary — let  us 
go  to  him,  and  put  him  in  mind  of  all 
this/' 

"  I'll  go  to  him  no  more,"  faid  Ed- 
mund, flurdily.  "  He  is  a  bad  man — 
I'll  never  go  near  him  again. — Mary, 
don't  be  cad  down — we  have  no  need  to 
be  caft  down — we  are  honefl." 

"  True,"  faid  Mary  ;  "  but  is  not  it  a 
hard  cafe,  that  we,  who  have  lived,  as  my 
mother  did  all  her  life  before  us,  in  peace 
and  honefly  with  all  the  world,  mould 
now  have  our  good  name  taken  from 

us,  when "    Mary's  voice  faultered 

and  flopped. 
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"  It  can't  be  taken  from  us,"  cried 
Edmund,  "poor  orphans  though  we  arc, 
and  he  a  rich  gentleman,  as  he  calls  him- 
fslf.  Let  him  fay  and  do  what  he  will, 
he  can't  hurt  our  good  name." 

Edmund  was  miftaken,  alas  !  and 
Mary  had  but  too  much  reafon  for -her 
fears.  The  affair  was  a  great  deal  talk- 
•  ed  of;  and  the  agent  fpared  no  pains, 
to  have  the  ftory  told  his  own  way. 
The  orphans,  confcious  of  their  own 
innocence,  took  no  pains  about  the  mat- 
ter; and  the  contequence  was,  that  all, 
ivho  knew  them  well,  had  no  doubt 
of  their  honefly  ;  but  many,  who  knew 
nothing  of  them,  concluded  that  the 
agent  mud  be  in  the  right,  and  the 
children  in  the  wrong.  The  buz  of 
fcandal  went  on  for  ibme  time  without 
reaching  their  ears,  becaufe  they  lived 
very  retiredly  :  but  one  day,  when 
Mary  went  to  fell  fome  (lockings  of  Peg- 
,gy's  knitting,  at  a  neighbouring  fair, 
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the  man  to  whom  (he  fold  them  bid  her 
write  her  name  on  the  back  of  a  note, 
and  exclaimed,  on  feeing  it — "  Ho  ! 
Ho  !  miftrefs:  I'd  not  have  had  any 
dealings  with  you,  had  I  known  your 
name  fooner  : — Where's  the  gold  that 
you  found  at  Rofsmore  caftle  ?" 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mary  related  the 
fact ;  fhe  faw  that  me  gained  no  belief, 
as  her  character  was  not  known  to  this 
man,  or  to  any  of  thofe  who  were  pre- 
fent.  She  left  the  fair  as  foon  as  fhe 
could  ;  and  though  me  ftruggled  a- 
gainit  it,  (he  felt  very  melancholy.  Still 
(he  exerted  herfelf  every  day  at  her  lit- 
tle manufacture  ;  and  (he  endeavoured 
to  coaiole  herfelf  by  reflecting,  that  (lie 
had  two  friends  left,  who  would  not  give 
up  her  character,  and  who  continued 
fteadily  to  protect  her  and  her  fitters. 

Ifabella  and  Caroline  every  where  af- 
ferted  their  belief  in  the  integrity  of  the 
orphans  ;  .but  to  prove  it  was  in  this  in- 

TOL.   v.  H 
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fiance  but  of  their  poweri    Mr.  Hop-1 
kins,  the  agent  i  arid  his  friends,  con-' 
$antly  repeated,  that  the  gold  coins  were 
t&ken  away  in  coming  from  their  houfe 
to  his;  and  thefe  ladies  were  blamed 
by  many  people  for  continuing  to  coun- 
tenance thofe,  that  were,  with  great  rea- 
fon,  fufpefted  to  be  thieves.      The  or- 
phans were  in  a  worfe  condition  than 
ever  when  the  winter  came  on,  and  their  i 
benefactrelTes  left  the  country,  to  fpend. 
fome  months  in  Dublin.   The  old  caflle,- 
it  was  true,  was  likely  to  lait  through  the 
winter,. as  the  mafon  faid ;  but  though 
the  want  of  a  comfortable  houfe  to  live 
in  was,  a  little  while  ago,  the  uppermoft' 
thing1  in  Mary's  thoughts,  now  it  was. 
not  ib. 

:-One  night,  as    Mary   was  going  to 
bed,  (he  heard  fome  one  knocking  hard, 
af  the  door  : — "Mary,   are  you    up  ? 
—let    us    in," — cried    a    voice,    which 
fiie  knew  to  be  the  voice  of  Betfy  Green,. 
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the  poftmafter's  daughter,  who  lived  in 
the  village  near  them. 

She  let  Betfy  in,  and  afked  what  me 
could  want  at  fuch  a  time  of  night. 

"  Give  me  fixpence,  and  I'll  tell  you," 
{aid    Betfy ; — "  but    waken  Anne   and 

Peggy. Here's  a  letter  juft  come  by 

the  pod  for  you,  and  I  flepped  over  to 
you  with  it  ;  becaufe  I  gueffed  you'd 
be  glad  to  have  it,  feeing  it  is  your  bro- 
ther's hand  writing.'' 

Peggy  and  Anne  were  foon  roufed, 
when  they  heard  that  there  was  a  letter 
from  Edmund,  It  was  by  one  of  his 
rufh  candles  that  Mary  read  it,  and  the 
letter  was  as  follows : — 
"  Dear  Mary,  Nancy,  and  little  Peg, 

"  Joy  !  joy  ! — I  always  faid  the  truth, 
would  come  out  at  laft  ;  and  that  he 
could  not  take  our  good  name  from  us. 
- — But  I  will  not  tell  you  how  it  all  came 
about  till  we  meet,  which  will  be  next 
week,  as  we  are  (I  mean  mafter  and 
H  2- 
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tniftrefs,  and  the  young  ladies,  God 
blefs  them  !—  and  Mr.  Gilbert  and  I). 
are  coming  down  to  the  vicarage  to 
keep  the  Chriftmas  :  —  and  a  happy 
'Chriftmas  'tis  likely  to  be  for  honed 
folks  :  as  for  they  that  are  not  honeft, 
it  is  not  for  them  to  expect  to  be  hap- 
py, at  Chriftmas  or  any  other  time.  — 
You  (hall  know  all  when  we  meet  :  fo, 
till  then,  fare  ye  well  .dear  Mary,  Nan- 
cy, and  little  Peg  ! 

"  Your  joyful  and  affectionate  brother, 

<c  EDMUND." 

To  comprehend  why  Edmund  is 
joyful,  our  readers  mud  be  informed  of 
certain  things,  which  happened  after 
Ifabella  and  Caroline  went  to  Dublin.  — 
One  morning  they  went  with  their  fa- 
ther and  mother  to  fee  jd*inagnificent 
library  of  a  nobleman,  whoWook  gene- 
rous and  polite  pleafure  in  thus  (baring 
the  advantages  of  his  wealth  and  Ration 
with  all,  who  had  any  pretenfions  to 
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fcience  or  literature.  Knowing  that  the 
gentleman,  who  was  now  come  to  fee 
his  library,  was  ikilled  in  antiquities^ 
the  nobleman  opened  a  drawer  of  medals,, 
to  aik  his  opinion  concerning  the  age  of 
fome  coins,  which  he  had  lately  purcha- 
fed  at  a  high  price.  They  were  the 
very  fame,  which  the  orphans  had  found 
at  Rofsmore  caftle.  Ifabella  and  Caro- 
line knew  them  again  inftantly ;  and  as 
the  crofs,  which  Ifabella  had  made  on 
each  of  them,  was  ftill  vifible  through, 
a  magnifying  glafs,  there  could  be  na 
poffibility  of  doubt. 

The  nobleman,  who  was  much  in- 
terefted  both  by  the  ftory  of  thefe  or- 
phans, and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
tt)ld  to  him,  fent  immediately  for  the 
perfon,  from  whom  he  had  purchafed 
the  coins.  He  was  a  jew  broker.  At 
firft  he  refufed  to  tell  from  whom  he  got 
them,  becaufe  he  had  bought  them,  he 
faid,  under  a  promife  of  fecrefy.  Being 
u  3 
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further  prefTed,  he  acknowledged,  that  it 
was  made  a  condition  in  his  bargain^ 
that  he  fhould  not  fell  them  to  any  one 
in  Ireland  ;  but  that  he  had  been  tempt- 
ed by  the  high  price  Lord had 

offered. 

At  lafl,  when  the  jew  was  informed, 
that  the  coins  were  ftolen,  and  that  ho 
would  be  proceeded  againft  as  a  re- 
ceiver of  ftolen  goods,  if  he  did  not  con- 
fefs  the  whole  truth,  he  declared,  that 
he  had  purchafed  them  from  a  gentle- 
man, whom  he  had  never  feen  before 
or  fince  ;  but  he  added,  that  he  could 
-fwear  to  his  perfon,  if  he  faw  him  again. 

Now  Mr.  Hopkins,   the  agent,  was 

at  this  time  in  Dublin,  and  Caroline's 

father  pofted  the  jew,   the  next  day,  in 

the  back  .parlour  of  a  banker's  houfe, 

with  whom  Mr.  Hopkins  had,   on  this 

-day,  appointed  to  fettle  fome  accounts. 

—Mr.   Hopkins  came — the  jew  knew 

him — fvvore  that  he  was  the  man,  who 
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had  fold  the  coins  to  him  ; — and  thus 
the  guilt  of  the  agent,  and  the  innocence 
of  the  orphans,  were  completely  proved. 
A  full  account  of  all  that  happened 
was  fent  to  England  to  Mr.  Harvey, 
their  landlord  ;  and,  a  few  potts  after- 
wards, there  came  a  letter  from  him, 
containing  a  difmifTal  of  the  difhoneft 

o 

agent,  and  a  reward  for  the  honed  and 
induflrious  orphans.  Mr.  Harvey  de- 
fired,  that  Mary  and  her  fillers  might 
have  the  Hated  houfe,  rent  free,  from 
this  time  forward,  under  the  care  of  the 
ladies  Ifabella  and  Caroline,  as  long  as 
Mary  or  her  fitters  fhould  carry  on  in 
it  any  ufeful  bufinefs.  This  was  the 
joyful  news,  which  Edmund  had  to  tell 
his  fitters. 

All  the  neighbours  fhared  in  their 
joy  j  and  the  day  of  their  removal  from 
the  ruins  of  Rofsmore  cattle  to  their  new 
houfe  was  the  happiett  of  the  Chriftma's 
holidays.  They  were  not  envied  for  their 
ii  4 
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profperity  ;  becaufe  every  body  favv,that 
it  was  the  reward  of  their  good  conduct  $ 
every  body  except  Goody  Grope  :  (he 
exclaimed,  as  (he  wrung  her  hands  with 
violent  expreflions  of  forrow — "  Bad 
luck  to  me  !  bad  luck  to  me  i — Why 
didn't  I  go  fooner  'to  that  there 
cattle  !  It  is  all  luck,  all  luck  in.  this 
world  ;  but  I  never  had  no  luck.  Think 
o'  the  luck  of  thefe  childcr,  that  have 
found  a  pot  of  gold,  and  fuch  great 
grand  friends,  and  a  ilated  houfe,  and 
all :  and  here  am  I,  with  fcarce  a  rag  to 
cqver  me,  and  not  a  potatoe  to  put  into 
my  mouth  !  I,  that  have  been  looking 
under  ground  all  my  days  for  tieafure, 
not  to  have  a  halfpenny  at  the  laft,  to 
buy  me  tobacco  !" 

"  That  is  the  very  reafon  that  you 
have  not  a  halfpenny,"  faid  Betfy  : 
"  here  Maiy  has  been  working  hard, 
and  fo  have  her  two  little  fillers  and  her 
brother,  for  thefe  five  years  pad ;  and 
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they  have  made  money  for  themfelves 
by  their  own  induftry — and  friends  too — 
not  by  luck,  but  by " 

"  Phoo  !  phoo  !"  interrupted  Goody 
Grope  ;  "  don't  be  prating  ;  don't  I 
know,  as  well  as  you  do,  that  they  found 
a  pot  of  gold,  by  good-luck  -,  and  is  not 
that  the  caufe  why  they  are  going  to 
live  in  the  flated  houfe  now  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  poftmafter's  daugh- 
ter ;  <c  this  houfe  is  given  to  them  as  a- 
reward — that  was  the  word  in  the  let- 
ter, for  I  faw  it,.  Edmund  (hewed  it 
to  me,  and  will  (hew  it  to  any  body  that 
wants  to  fee.  This  houfe  was  given  to 
them  "  as  a  reward  for  their  honefiii" 
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OR, 

TWO  STRINGS  TO  YOUR  BOW. 


M.R.  G  re  (ham,  a  Briitol  merchant, 
who  had,  by  honourable  industry  and 
ceconomy,  accumulated  a  confiderable 
fortune,  retired  from  bufinefs  to  a  new 
houfe,  which  he  had  built  upon  the 
Downs,  near  Clifton.  Mr.  Grefham, 
however,  did  not  imagine,  that  a  new 
houfe,  alone,  could  make  him  happy  : 
he  did  not  propofe,  to  live  in  idlenefs 
and  extravagance ;  for  fuch  a  life  would 
have  been  equally  incompatible  with 
his  habits  and  his  principles.  He  was 
fond  of  children,  and  as  he  had  no  fons, 
,  he  determined  to  adopt  one  of  his  rela- 
tions. He  had  two  nephews,  and  he 
invited  both  of  them  to  his  houfe,  that 
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he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing of  their  difpofitions,  and  of  the  ha- 
bits which  they  had  acquired. 

Hal  and  Benjamin,  Mr.  Grefham's 
nephews,  were  about  ten  years  old  ; 
they  had  been  educated  very  differently  : 
Hal  was  the  fon  of  the  elder  branch  of 
the  family  ;  his  father  was  a  gentleman, 
who  fpent  rather  more  than  he  could 
afford  >  and  Hal,  from  the  example  of 
the  fervants  in  his  father's  family,  with 
whom  he  had  paffed  the  firil  years  of  his 
childhood,  learned  to  wafte  more  of  eve- 
ry thing  than  he  ufed.  He  had  been 
told,  that  "  gentlemen  (hould  be  above 
being  careful  and  faving ;"  and  he  had 
unfortunately  imbibed  a  notion,  that 
extravagance  is. the  fign  of  a  generous, 
and  ceconomy  of  an  avaricious  difpo- 
fition. 

Benjamin*,  on  the  contrary,  had 
been  taught  habits  of  care  and  fore- 


*   Benjamin,    fo   called  from   Dr.   Tenjarain 
kJin. 
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light  :  his  father  had  but  a  very  fmall 
fortune,  and  was  anxious,  that  his  fon 
mould  early  learn,  that  ceconomy  enfures 
independence,  and  iometimes  puts  it  in 
the  power  of  thofe,  who  are  not  very  rich, 
to  be  very  generous. 

The  morning  after  thefe  two  boys 
arrived  at  their  uncle's,  they  were  eager 
to  fee  all  the  rooms  in  the  houfe.  Mr. 
Grefham  accompanied  them,  and  at- 
tended to  their  remarks,  and  exclama- 
tions. 

"O!  what  an  excellent  motto  !" — 
exclaimed  Ben,  when  he  read  the  follow- 
ing words,  which  were  written  in  large 
characters,  over  the  chimney-piece,  in 
his  uncle's  fpacious  kitchen — 

WASTE  NOT,  WANT  NOT. 
"  Wafte  not,  want  not  !"  repeated 
his  coufin  Hal,  in  rather  a  contemptu- 
ous tone; — "  I  think  it  looks  ilingy  to 
fervants ;  and  no  gentleman's  fervants, 
-cooks  elpecially,  would  like  to  have 
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fuch    a    mean   motto    always    flaring 
them  in  the  face." 

.  Ben,  who  was  not  fo  converfant  as  his 
coufin  in  the  ways  of  cooks  and  gen- 
tlemen's fervants,  made  no  reply  to 
thefe  obfervations. 

Mr.  Grefham  was  called  away  whilfl 
his  nephews  were  looking  at  the  other 
rooms  in  the  houfe.  Some  time  after- 
wards, he  heard  their  voices  in  the 
hall. 

"  Boys,"  faid  he,  "what  areyou  doing 
there  ?" 

"  Nothing,  fir,"  faid  Hal ;  "  you 
were  called  away  from  us  j  and  we 
did  not  know  which  way  to  go." 

"  And  have  you  nothing  to  do  r" 
faid  Mr.  Grefham  ? 

"  No,  llr  !  nothing,"  anfwered  Hal, 
in  a  carelefs  tone,  like  one  who  was  well 
content  with  the  (late  of  habitual  idle- 
Dels. 
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"  No,  fir,  nothing  !"  replied  Ben,  in 
a  voice  of  lamentation. 

"  Come,"  laid  Mr.  Grefham,  "  if  you 
have  nothing  to  do,  lads,  will  you  un- 
pack thefe  two  parcels  for  me  ?" 

The  two  parcels  were  exactly  alike, 
both  of  them  well  tied  up  with  good 
whip-cord. — Ben  took  his  parcel  to  a 
table,  and,  after  breaking  off  the  feal- 
icg  wax,  began  carefully  to  examine 
the  knot,  and  then  to  untie  it.  Hal 
flood  ftill,  exactly  in  the  fpot  where  the 
parcel  was  put  into  his  hands,  and  tried 
firfc  at  one  corner,  and  then  at  another, 
to  pull  the  firing  off  by  force  :  "  I. 
v.ifh  thefe  people  wouldn't  tie  up  their 
parcels  fo  tight,  as  if  they  wfere  never 
to  be  undone,"  cried  he,  as  he  tugged  - 
at  the  cord  ;  and  he  pulled  the  knot' 
clofer  inflead  of  loofening  it. 

"  Ben  !  why  how  did  ye  get  your's 
undone,  man  ? — what's  in  your  parcel  ?. 
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— I  wonder  what  is  in  mine.    I  wiftl  I 
could  get  this  firing  off — I  muft  cut  it." 

"  O,  no,"  faid  Ben,  who  now  had 
undone  the  laft  knot  of  his  parcel,  and 
who  drew  out  the  length  of  firing  with 
exultation,  "  don't  cut  it,  Hal — look 
what  a  nice  cord  this  is,  and  your's  is 
the  fame  ;  it's  a  pity  to  cut  it  -,  c  Wafic 
7iot,  want  not!'  you  know." 

«  Pooh  !"  faid  Hal,  "  what  fignifies 
a  bit  of  packthread  ?" 

"  It  is  whip-cord,"  faid  Ben. 

"  Well,  whip-cord  !  what  fignifies 
-a  bit  of  whip-cord  !  you  can  get  a 
bit  of  whip-cord  twice  as  long  as  that 
for  two-pence ;  and  who  cares  for  two- 
pence !  Not  I,  for  one  !  fo  here  it  goes," 
cried  Hal,  drawing  out  his  knife  ;  and 
he  cut  the  cord,  precipitately,  in  fundry 
places. 

"  Lads  !  have  you  uadone  the  par- 
cels for  me  r"  faid  Mr.  Grefham,  open- 
ing the  parlour  door  as  he  fpoke. 
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"  Yes,  fir,"  cried  Hal ;  and  he  drag- 
ged   off  his    half  cut,    half  entangled 
firing — "  here's  the  parcel." 
,    "  And  here's  my  parcel,  uncle;  and 
here's  the  firing,"  laid  Ben. 

"  You  may  keep  the  firing  for  your 
pains,"  faid  Mr.  Grelham. 

"  Thank  you,  fir,"  faid  Ben  :  "  what 
an  excellent  whip -cord  it  is  1" 

"  And  you,  Hal — continued  Mr. 
Grefham — you  may  keep  f  your  firing 
too,  if  it  will  be  of  any  ufe  to  you." 

"  It  will  be  of  no  ufe  to  me,  thank 
you,  fir,"  faid  Hal. 

"  No,  I  .am  afraid  not,  if  this  be  it," 
faid  his  uncle,  taking  up  the  jagged, 
knotted  remains  of  Hal's  cord. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Mr.  Grefham 
gave  to  each  of  his  nephews  a  new  top, 

"But  how>  this,"  faid  Hal;  "  theie 
tops  have  no  firings ; — what  ft \ all  vve  do 
for  firings  ?" 

VOL.   V.  t 
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"  I  have  a  firing  that  will  do  very  well 
for  mine,"  faid  Ben  ;  and  he  pulled  out 
of  his  pocket  the  fine,  long,  fmooth 
firing,  which  had  tied  up  the  parcel. 
With  this  he  foon  fet  up  his  top,  which 
fjpun  admirably  well. 

"  O,  how  I  wifh  I  had  but  a  firing,'* 
fakl  Hal :  «  What  (hall  I  do  fora  firing  ? 
• — I'll  tell  you  what ;  I  can  ufe  the 
firing  that  goes  round  my  hat  !" 

"  But  then,"  laid  Ben,  "  what  will 
you  do  for  a  hat-band  ?" 

"  I'll  manage  to  do  without  one," 
faid  Hal :  and  he  took  the  firing  off  his 
hat  for  his  top. — It  foon  was  worn 
through  ;  and  he  fplit  his  top  by  driving 
the  peg  too  tightly  into  it.  His  coufm 
Ben  let  him  fet  up  his  the  next  day.; 
but  Hal  was  not  more  fortunate  or  more 
careful  when  he  meddled  with  other 
people's  things  than  when  he  managed 
his  own.  He  had  fcarcely  played  half 
an  hour  before  he  fplit  it,  by  driving  in 
the  peg  too  violently. 
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Ben  bore  this  misfortune  with  good- 
humour — "  Come,"  faid  he,  "  it  can't 
be  helped  :  but  give  me  the  firing,  be- 
caufe  that  may  frill  be  of  ufe  for  fome- 
thingelfe." 

It  happened  fome  time  afterwards, 
that  a  lady,  who  had  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Hal's  mother  at  Bath, 
that  is  to  fay,  who  had  frequently  met 
her  at  the  card-table  during  the  winter, 
now  arrived  at  Clifton.  She  was  inform- 
ed by  his  mother,  that  Hal  was  at  Mr. 
Grefhanvs ;  and  her  fons,  who  were 
friends  of  his,  came  to  fee  him,  and  in«- 
vited  him  to  fpend  the  next  day  with 
them. 

•  Hal  joyfully  accepted  the  invitation, 
He  was  al  .vays  glad  to  go  out  to  dine, 
benurie  it  gave  him   fomething  to  da, 
thing   to    think,    of,    or,    at   lead, 
fo:nething  to  fay. — T  this  he  had 

been  educated  to  think  it  was  a  frne 
thing,  to  vifit  fine  people ;  and  Lady  Diana 

I     2 
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Sweepflakes  (for  that  was  the  name  of 
'  his  mother's  acquaintance),  was  a  very 
fine  lady ;  and  her  two  fons  intended  to 
be  very  great  gentlemen. 

He  was  in  a  prodigious  hurry  when 
.thefe  young  gentlemen  knocked  at  his 
uncle's  door  the  next  day ;  but  juft  as 
•he  got  to  the  hall  door,  little  Patty  cal- 
led to  him  from  the  top  of  the  flairs,  and 
. told  him,  that  he  had  dropped  his  pocket 
handkerchief. 

"  Pick  it  up,  then,  and  bring  it  to 
me  quick,  can't  you  child,"  cried  Hal, 
•<;  for  Lady  Di's  fons  are  waiting  for 
me." 

Little  Patty  did  not  know  any  thing 
about  Lady  Di's  fons;  but  as  (he  was  very 
.good-natured,  and  faw  that  her  coufin 
Hal  was,  for  fome  reafon  or  other,  in  a 
defperate  hurry,  me  ran  down  flairs  as 
faft  as  (he  poflibly  could,  towards  the 
landing  place,  where  the  handkerchief 
lays — but,  alas  !  before  fhe  reached  the 
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handkerchief,  fhe  fell,  roiled  down  a 
whole  flight  of  (lairs,  and,  when  her  fall 
was  at  lad  Hopped  by  the  landing  place, 
fhe  did  not  cry,  but  (lie  writhed,  as  if 
fhe  was  in  great  pain. 

"  Where  are  you  hurt,  my  love  ?"  faid 
Mr.  Grefham,  who  came  inftantly,  on 
hearing  the  noife  of  fome  one  falling 
down  (lairs. 

"  Where  are  you  hurt,  my  dear?'r 

"  Here,  papa,"  faid  the  little  girl, 
touching  her  ancle,  which  ihe  had  de- 
cently covered  with  her  gown  ;  "  I  be- 
lieve I'm  hurt  here,  but  not  much," 
added  fhe,  trying  to  rife  ;  "  only  it  hurts 
me  when  I  move." 

"  I'll  carry  you  -,  don't  move  then," 
faid  her  father  ;  and  he  took  her  up  in 
his  arms. 

"  My  (hoe,  I've  loft  one  of  my  (hoes," 
faid  (he. 

Ben  looked  for  it  upon  the  (lairs,  and- 
he  found  it  (licking  in  a  loop  of  whip 
1  3 
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cord,  which  was  entangled  round  one  of 
'the   banniflers.       When  this  cord  was 
drawn  forth,  it  appeared  that  it  was  the 
very  fame  jagged,  entangled  piece,  which 
Hal  had  pulled  off  his  parcel.     He  had 
diverted  himfelf  with  running  up  and 
down   flairs,    whipping   the   bannifters 
with  it,  as  he  thought  he  could  convert 
it  to  no  better  ufe  ;  and,  with  his  ufual 
careleflhefs,   he  at  lail  left  it   hanging 
juft  where  he  happened  to  throw  it  when 
the  dinner  bell  rang.     Poor  little  Pat- 
ty's  ancle   was    terribly    fprained,    and 
Hal   reproached    himfelf  for   his  folly, 
and    would    have    reproached    himfelf 
longer,   perhaps,  if  Lady  Di'    Sweep- 
flake's  fons  had  not  hurried  him  away. 

In  the  evening,  Patty  could  not  run 
about  as  flie  ufed  to  do  ;  but  (lie  fat 
upon  the  fofa>  and  fhe  faid,  that  "  She 
did  not  feel  the  pain  of  her  ancle  Jo 
much,  whilft  Ben  was  fo  good  as  to  play 
at  jack-Jlraivs  with  hen  " 
3  • 
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"  That's  right,  Ben  ;  never  be  afha- 
med  of  being  good-natured  to  thofe 
who  are  younger  and  weaker  than  your- 
felf,"  Taid  his  uncle,  fmiling  at  feeing 
him  produce  his  whip-cord,  to  indulge 
his  little  coufin  with  a  game  at  her 
favourite  cat's-cradle.  "  I  ^ali  not 
think  you  one  bit  lefs  manly,  bccaufe 
I  fee  you  playing  at  cat's  cradle  with  a 
little  child  of  fix  years  old." 

Hal,  however,  was   not  precifcly   of 
his  uncle's  opinion  ;    for  when  he  re- 
turned  in  the    evening,  and    faw   Ben 
playing  with  his  little   coufin,  he  could 
not  help  fmiling  contemptuously,  and 
'  afkcd  if  he  had  been  playing  at  cat's- 
cradle  all  night.      In  a  hcecHcfs  manner 
lie   made  fome    inquiries   after  Patty's 
fprained  ancle,  and  then  he   ran  on  to 
tell  all  the  news  he  had  heard  at  Lady 
Diana    Swecpftake's— news    which    he 
thought  would  make  him  appear  a  per- 
tbn  of  vaft  importance, 
i  4 
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"  Do  you  know,  uncle — Do  you 
know,  Ben,"  faid  he — "  there's  to  be 
the  mod  famous  doings,  that  ever  were 
heard  of  upon  the  Downs  here,  the  firft 
day  of  next  month,  which  will  be  in 
a  fortnight,  thank  my  flars  !  I  wifli 
the  fortnight  was  over ;  I  fhall  think 
of  nothing  elfe,  I  know,  till  that  happy 
day  comes !" 

Mr.  Grefham  inquired,  why  the  firft 
of  September  was  to  be  fo  much  hap- 
pier than  any  other  day  in  the  year. 

"  Why,"  replied  Hal,  "  Lady  Diana 
Sweepflakes,  you  know,  is  a  famous 
rider,  and  archer,  and  all  that" 

"  Very  likely,"  faid  Mr.  Gremam, 
foberly  ;— "  but  what  then  ?" 

"Dear  uncle!"  cried  Hal,  "but  you 
fhall  hear.  There's  to  be  a  race  upon  the 
Downs  the  firft  of  September,  and  after 
the  race  there's  to  be  an  archery  meeting 
for  the  ladies,  and  Lady  Diana  Sweep- 
flakes  is  to  be  one  of  them.  And  after 
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the  ladies  have  done  (hooting — now, 
Ben,  comes  the  befl  part  of  it  1 — we 
boys  are  to  have  our  turn,  and  Lady 
Di'  is  to  give  a  prize,  to  the  bed  markf- 
man  amongft  us,  of  a  very  handfome 
bow  and  arrow  I  Do  you  know  I've 
been  practifing  already,  and  I'll  fhew 
you  to-morrow,  as  foon  as  it  comes  home, 
the  famous  bow  and  arrow,  that  Lady 
Diana  has  given  me  :  but,  perhaps/'  ad- 
ded he,  with  a  fcornful  laugh,  "  you  like 
a  cat's  cradle  better  than  a  bow  and  ar- 


row.' 


Ben  made  no  reply  to  this  taunt  at  the 
moment  ;  but  the  next  day,  when  Hal's 
new  bow  and  arrow  came  home,  he 
convinced  him,  that  he  knew  how  to 
ufe  it  very  well. 

"  Ben,"  faid  his  uncle,  "you  feem  to 
be  a  good  markfman,  though  you  have 
not  boafted  of  yourfelf.  I'll  give  you 
a  bow  and  arrow,  and,  perhaps,  if  you 
practice,  you  may  make  yourfelf  an  ar- 
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cher  before  the  firft  of  September;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  you  will  not  vvilh  the 
fortnight  to  be  over,  for  you  will  have 
fomething  to  do." 

"  O,  fir,"  interrupted  Hal,  "  but 
if  you  mean,  that  Ben  fliould  put  in  for 
the  prize,  he  muflhave  a  uniform." 

"Why  mujlhe  ?"  faid  Mr.  Grefham. 

"  Why,  fir,  becaufe  every  body  has — 
I  mean  every  body  that's  any  body; — 
and  Lady  Diana  was  talking  about  the 
uniform  all  dinner  time,  and  its  fettled 
all  about  it,  except  the  buttons;  the 
young  Sweepftakes  are  to  get  their's 
made  firft  for  patterns  :  they  are  to  be 
xvhite,  faced  with  green;  and  they'll 
look  very  handfome,  I'm  fure  ;  and  I 
fhall  write  to  mamma  to-night,  as  Lady 
Diana  bid  me,  about  mine ;  and  I  (hall 
tell  her,  to  be  fure,  to  anfwer  my  letter, 
without  fail,  by  return  of  the  poft  : 
and  then,  if  mamma  makes  no  ob- 
jeftion,  which  I  know  fhe  won't,  be- 
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caulc  flic  never  thinks  much  about  ex- 
pence,  and  all  that — then  I  fhall  be- 
Ipcak  my  uniform,  and  get  it  made  by 
the  fame  taylor,  that  makes  for  Lady 
Diana  and  the  young  Sweepftakes." 

"  Mercy  upon  us  !"  faid  Mr.  Gre- 
fham,  who  was  almofl  ftunned  by  the 
rapid  vociferation,  with  which  this  long 
fpeech  about  a  uniform  was  pronounced. 
"  I  don't  pretend  to  underfland  thefe 
things,"  added  he,  with  an  air  of  flm- 
plicity  ;  u  but  we  will  inquire,  Ben,  into 
the  nsceffity  of  the  cafe  ;  and  if  it  is 
necefiary — or  if  you  think  it  necefTary, 
that  you  fhould  have  a  uniform — why — 
I'll  give  you  one." 

"  You,  uncle!— Will  you  indeed?" 
exclaimed  Hal  with  amazement  painted 
in  his  countenance.  "  Well,  that's  the 
laft  thing  in  the  world  I  fhould  have 
expected  ! — You  are  not  at  all  the  fort 
of  perfon  I  fhould  have  thought  would 
care  about  a  uniform  3  and  now  I  mould 
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have  fuppofed,  you'd  have  thought  it 
extravagant,  to  have  a  coat  on  purpofe 
only  for  one  day  -,  and  I'm  fure  Lady 
Diana  Sweepftakes  thought  as  I  do ;  for 
when  I  told  her  of  that  motto  over  your 
kitchen  chimney,  WASTE  NOT,  WANT 
NOT,  fhe  laughed,  and  faid,  that  I  had 
better  not  talk  to  you  about  uniforms, 
and  that  my  mother  was  the  proper  per- 
fon  to  write  to  about  my  uniform  :  but 
I'll  tell  Lady  Diana,  uncle,  how  good 
you  are,  and  how  much  fhe  was  mif- 
taken." 

"  Take  care  how  you  do  that,"  faid 
.Mr.  Grefham  j.  "  for  perhaps  the  Lady 
was  not  miftaken." 

"  Nay,  did  not  you  fay,  juft  now, 
you  would  give  poor  Ben  a  uniform  ?" 

"  I  faid,  I  would,  if  he  thought  it 
neceflary  to  have  one." 

"  O,  I'll  anfwer  for  it,  he'll  think  it 
neceflary,"  faid  Hal,  laughing,  "  becaufe 
it  is  neceflary." 
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"  Allow  him,  at  lead,  to  judge  for 
liimfelf,"  faid  Mr.  Grelham. 

"  My  dear  uncle,  but  I  allure  you," 
faid  Hal,  earneftly,  "  there's  no  judging 
about  the  matter,  becaufe  really,  upon 
my  word,  Lady  Diana  faid  diftin&ly, 
that  her  fons  were  to  have  uniforms, 
white  faced  with  green,  and  a  green  and 
white  cockade  in  their  hats." 

"  May  be  fo,"  faid  Mr.  Grefham,' ftill 
with  the  fame  look  of  calm  fimplicity, 
"  put  on  your  hats,  boys,  and  come 
with  me.  I  know  a  gentleman,  whofe 
fons  are  to  be  at  this  archery  meeting; 
and  we  will  inquire  into  all  the  parr 
ticulars  from  him.  Then,  after  we  have 
feen  him  (it  is  not  eleven  o'clock  yet), 
we  mail  have  time  enough  to  walk  on 
to  Briftol,  and  choofe  the  cloth  for  Ben's 
uniform,  if  it  is  necefTary." 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  to  make  of  all 
he  fays,"  whifpered  Hal,  as  he  reached 
down  his  hat;  "  do  you  think,  Ben, 
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he  means  to  give  you  this  uniform,  or 
not  ?" 

"  I  think,"  faid  Ben,  "  that  he  means 
to  give  me  one,  if  it  is  neceflary  ;  or,  as 
he  faid,  if  I  think  it  is  neeefTary." 

"  And  that,  to  be  fure,  you  will  > 
won't  you  ?  or  elfe  you'll  be  a  great 
fool,  I  know,  after  all  I've  told  you. 
How  can  any  one  in. the  world  know  fo 
much  about  the  matter,  as  /,  who  have 
dined  with  Lady  Diana  Sweepftakes  but 
yefterday,  and  heard  all  about  it,  from 
beginning  to  end ;  and  as  for  this  gen- 
tleman, that  we  are  going  to,  I'm  fure, 
if  he  knows  any  thing  about  the  matter, 
he'll  fay  exactly  the  fame  as  J  do." 

"  We  (hall  hear,"  faid  Ben,  with  a 
degree  ofcompcfure,  which  Hal  could 
by  no  means  comprehend,  when  a  uni- 
form was  in  queftion. 

The  gentleman,  upon  whom  Mr. 
G  re  lham  called,  had  three  fons,  who 
were  all  -to  be  at  this  archery  meeting; 
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and  they  unanimoufly  allured  him,  in 
•-the  prefence  of  Hal  and  Ben,  that  they 
had  never  thought  of  buying  uniforms 
for  this  grand  occafion,  and  that, 
amongft  the  number  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, they  knew  of  but  three  boys, 
whofe  friends  intended  to  be  at  fuch 
an  unnecejjarij  expenfe.  Hal  flood 
amazed. — "  Such  are  the  varieties  of 
opinion  upon  all  the  grand  affairs  of 
vlife,"  laid  Mr.  Grefham,  looking  at  his 
.nephews — "What  amongft  one  fet  of 
people  you  hear  aiTerted  to  be  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  you  will  hear,  from  ano- 
ther fet  of  people  is  quite  unneceflary — • 
All  that  can  be  done,  my  dear  boys,  in 
thefe  difficult  cafes,  is  to  judge  for 
yourfelves,  which  opinions,  and  which 
people,  are  the  moil  reafonable." 

Hal,  who  had  been  more  accuftomed 
to  think  of  what  was  falhionable,  than 
of  what  was-reafonable,  without  at  all 
confidering  the  good  fenfe  of  what  his 
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uncle  faid  to  him,  replied,  with  childifii 
petulance,  "  Indeed,  fir,  I  don't  know 
what  other  people  think;  but  I  only 
know  what  Lady  Diana  Sweepflakes 
faid." 

The  name .  of  Lady  Diana  Sweep- 
ftakes,  Hal  thought,  mufl:  imprefs  all 
prefent  with  refpect :  he  was  highly 
aftonifhed,  when,  as  he  looked  round,  he 
faw  a  fmile  of  contempt  upon  every 
one's  countenance  ;  and  he  was  yet  fur- 
ther bewildered,  when  he  heard  her 
fpoken  of  as  a  very  filly,  extravagant, 
ridiculous  woman,  whofe  opinion  no 
prudent  perfon  would  afk  iipon  any 
fubjeA,  and  whofe  example  was  to  be 
(hunned,  inftead  of  being  imitated. 

"  Aye,  my  dear  Hal,"  faid  his  uncle, 
fmiling  at  his  look  of  amazement, 
"  thefe  are  fome  of  the  things  that 
young  people  muft  learn  from  expe- 
rience. All  the  world  do  not  agree 
in  opinion  about  characters :  you  will 
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hear  the  fame  perfon  admired  in  one 
company,  and  blamed  in  another;  fo 
that  we  muft  ilill  come  round  to  the 
fame  point,  Judge  for  your f elf  " 

Hal's  thoughts  were,  however,  at  pre- 
fent,  too  full  of  the  uniform,  to  allow 
his  judgment  to  aft  with  perfect  im- 
partiality. As  foon  as  their  vifit  was 
over,  and  all  the  time  they  walked 
down  the  hill  from  Prince's  Buildings 
towards  Briftol,  he  continued  to  repeat 
nearly  the  fame  arguments,  which  he 
had  formerly  ufed,  refpefting  neceffity, 
the  uniform,  and  Lady  Diana  Sweep- 
flakes. 

To  all  this  Mr.  Greflham  made  no 
reply  j  and  longer  had  the  young  gentle- 
man expatiated  upon  the  fubjecl,  which 
had  fo  ftrongly  feized  upon  his  ima- 
gination, had  not  his  fenfes  been  forcibly 
aifailed  at  this  inftant  by  .the  delicious 
odours  and  tempting  fight  of  certain 
cakes  and  jellies  in  a  paltry-cook's  (hop. 

VOL.-V.  K 
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"  O  uncle,"  faid  he,  as  his  uncle  was 
going  to  turn  the  corner  to  purfue  the 
road  to  Briftol,  "  look  at  thofe  jellies," 
pointing  to  a  confectioner's  (hop,  "  I 
muft  buy  fome  of  thofe  good  things ; 
.for  -I've  got  fome  half-pence  in  my 
pocket." 

"  Your  having  half  pence  in  your 
pocket  is  an  excellent  reafon  for  eat- 
ing," faid  Mr.  Grefham,  fmiling. 

"  But  I  really  am  hungry,"  faid  Hal ; 
"  you  know,  uncle,  it  is  a  good  while 
fmce  breakfaft." 

His  uncle,  who  was  deiirous  to  fee  his 
nephews  act  without  reflraint,  that  lie 
might  judge  of  their  characters,  bid 
them  do  as  they  pleafed. 

"  Come,  then,  Ben,  if  you've  any 
half-pence  in  your  pocket." 

"  I'm  not  hungry,"  faid  Ben. 

"  I  fuppofe  that  means,  that  you've 
no  half-pence,"  faid  Hal,  laughing, 
wUh  the  -look  of  Superiority,  which  he 
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had  been  taught  to  think  the  rich 
might  affume  towards  thofe,  who  were 
convicted  either  of  poverty  or  economy. 

"  Wafte  not,  want  not,"  faid  Ben  to 
himfelf.  Contrary  to  his  coufin's  fur- 
mife,  he  happened  to  have  two  penny- 
worth of  half-pence  actually  in  his 
pocket. 

At  the  very  moment  Hal  ftepped 
into  the  paftry-cook's  ihop,  a  poor  in- 
duftrious  man  with  a  wooden  leg,  who 
ufually  fweeps  the  dirty  corner  of  the 
walk  which  turns  at  this  fpot  to  the 
Wells,  held  his  hat  to  Ben,  who,  after 
glancing  his  eye  at  the  petitioner's  well- 
worn  broom,  inftantly  produced  his  two- 
pence. "  I  wifh  I  had  more  half-pence 
for  you,  my  good  man,"  faid  he  ;  "  but 
I've  only  two-pence." 

Hal  came  out  of  Mr.  Millar's,  the 
confectioner's  (hop,  with  a  hat-full  of 
cakes  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Millar's    dog  was  fitting  on  the 
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flags  before  the  door;  and  he  looked 
up,  with  a  wiftful,  begging  eye,  at  Hal, 
who  was  eating  a  queen-cake. 

Hal,  who  was  wafteful  even  in  his 
good-nature,  threw  a  whole  queen -cake 
to  the  dog,  who  fwajlowed  it  for  a  fingle 
mouthful. 

"  There  goes  two-pence  in  the  form 
of  a  queen-cake,"  fatd  Mr.  Grefham. 

Hal  next  offered  fome  of  his  cakes  to 
his  uncle  and  coufm ;  but  they  thanked 
him,  and  refufed  to  eat  any,  becaufc, 
they  faid,  they  were  not  hungry ;  fo 
he  ate  and  ate,  as  he  walked  along,  till 
at  laft  he  flopped,  and  faid,  "  This  bun 
taftes  fo  bad  after  the  queen-cakes,  I 
can't  bear  it  !"  and  he  was  going  to 
fling  it  from  him  into  the  river. 

"  O,  it  is  a  pity  to  waile  that  good 
bun ;  we  may  be  glad  of  it  yet,"  faid 
Ben ;  "  give  it  to  me,  rather  than  throw 
it  away." 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  faid  you  were 
not  hungry,"  faid  Hal. 
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**  True,  I  am  not  hungry  now ;  but 
that  is  no  reafon  why  I  fhould  never  be 
hungry  again." 

"  Well,  there  is  the  cake  for  you  ; 
take  it ;  for  it  has  made  me  fick ;  and  I 
don't  care  what  becomes  of  it." 

Ben  folded  the  refufe  bit  of  his 
coufin's  bun  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
put  it  into  his  pocket. 

"  Pm  beginning  to  be  exceeding 
tired,  or  fick,  or  fomething,"  faid  Hal, 
"  and  as  there  is  a  ftand  of  coaches 
fomewhere  hereabouts,  had  not  we  bet- 
ter take  a  coach,  inflead  of  walking  all 
the  way  to  Briftol." 

"  For  a  flout  archer,"  faid  Mr.  Gre- 
(ham,  "  you  are  more  eafily  tired,  than 
one  might  have  expected.  However, 
with  all  my  heart ;  let  us  take  a  coach ; 
for  Ben  alked  me  to  fhew  him  the  ca- 
thedral yefterday;  and  I  believe  I  fhould 
find  it  rather  too  much  for  me  to  walk 
K  3 
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fo  far,  though  I  am  not  fick  with  eating 
good  things." 

"  The  cathedral  /"  faid  Hal,  after  he 
had  been  feated  in  the  coach  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  had  fomewhat 
recovered  from  his  ficknefs — "  The 
cathedral !  Why,  are  we  only  going  to 
Briftol  to  fee  the  cathedral ! — I  thought 
we  came  out  to  fee  about  a  uniform.'' 

There  was  a  dullnefs,  and  melancholy 
kind  of  ftupidity,  in  Hal's  countenance, 
as  he  pronounced  thefe  words  like  one 
wakening  from  a  dream,  which  made 
both  his  uncle  and  coufm  buril  out  a 
laughing. 

"  Why,"  faid  Hal,  who  was  now 
piqued,  "  I'm  fure  you  did  fay,  uncle,, 

you  would  go  to  Mr. 's,  to  choofe 

the  cloth  for  the  uniform." 

"  Very  true  ;  and  fo  I  will,"  faid  Mr. 
Grefham ;  "  but  we  need  not  make  a, 
whole  morning's  work,  need  we,  of  look- 
ing at  a  piece  of  cloth? — Cannot  we 
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fee  a  uniform  and  a  cathedral  both  in 
one  morning  ?" 

They  went  firil  to  the  cathedral. 
Hal's  head  was  too  full  of  the  uniform, 
to  take  any  notice  of  the  painted  win- 
dow, which  immediately  caught  Ben's 
unembarrafTed  attention.  He  looked  at 
the  large  flamed  figures  on  the  gothic 
window;  and  he  obferved  their  co- 
loured fhadows  on  the  floor  and  walls. 

Mr.  Grefham,  who  perceived  that  he 
was  eager  on  all  fubjects  to  gain  in- 
formation, took  this  opportunity  of 
telling  him  feveral  things  about  the  loft 
art  of  painting  on  glafs,  gothic  arches, 
&c.  which  Hal  thought  extremely  tire- 
fome. 

"  Come  !  come  !  we  Ihail  be  late  in- 
deed," faidHal;  "  furely  you've  looked 
long  enough,  Ben,  at  this  blue  and  red 
window." 

"  I'm  only  thinking  about  thefe  co- 
loured (hadovvs,"  faid  Ben. 
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"  I  can  fhew  you,  when  we  go  horn 
Ben,"  faid  his  uncle,  "  an  entertaining 
paper  upon  fuch  fliadows  V 

"  Hark  !"  cried  Ben,  "  did  you  hear 
that  noife  ?" 

They  all  liftened ;  and  they  heard  a 
bird  iinging  in  the  cathedral. 

"  It's  our  old  robin,  fir,"  faid  the 
lad,  who  had  opened  the  cathedral  door 
for  them. 

"  Yes,"  faid  Mr.  Grefham,  "  there  he 
is,  boys — look — perched  upon  the  organ ; 
he  often  fits  there,  and  fings,  whilft  the 
organ  is  playing." — "  And,"  continued 
the  lad  who  fhewed  the  cathedral,  "  he 
has  lived  here  thefe  many,  many  win- 
ters -j~ ;  they  fay,  he  is  fifteen  years  old  ; 
and  he  is  fo  tame,  poor  fellow,  that,  if  I 
had  a  bit  of  bread,  he'd  come  down, 
and  feed  in  my  hand." 

*  Vide  Prieflley's  Hiflory  of  Vifion,  chapter 
•n  Coloured  Shadows, 
f  This  is  true. 
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"  I've  a  bit  of  a  bun  here,"  cried 
Ben,  joyfully,  producing  the  remains  of 
the  bun  which  Hal  but  an  hour  before 
would  have  thrown  away.  "  Pray  let  us 
fee  the  poor  robin  eat  out  of  your  hand/' 

The  lad  crumbled  the  bun,  and 
called  to  the  robin,  who  fluttered  and 
chirped,  and  feemed  rejoiced  at  the 
fight  of  the  bread ;  but  yet  he  did  not 
come  down  from  his  pinnacle  on  the 
organ. 

"  He  is  afraid  of  us"  faid  Ben ;  "  he 
is  not  ufed  to  eat  before  flrangers,  I 
fuppofe." 

"  Ah,  no,  fir,"  faid  the  young  man, 
with  a  deep  figh,  "  that  is  not  the  thing : 
he  is  ufed  enough  to  eat  afore  com' 
pany ;  time  was,  he'd  have  come  down 
for  me,  before  ever  fo  many  fine  folks, 
and  have  eat  his  crumbs  out  of  my 
hand,  at  my  firft  call ;  but,  poor  fellow, 
it's  not  his  fault  now :  he  does  not 
know  me  now,  fir,  fince  my  accident, 
becaufe  of  this  great  black  patch." 
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The  young  man  put  his  hand  to  his 
right  eye,  which  was  covered  with  a 
huge  black  patch. 

Ben  afked  what  accident he  meant; 
and  the  lad  told  him,  that,  but  a  few 
weeks  ago,  he  had  loft  the  fight  of  his 
eye  by  the  ftroke  of  a  ftone,  which 
reached  him  as  he  was  pafling  under 
the  rocks  at  Clifton,  unluckily,  when 
the  workmen  were  blafting. 

"  I  don't  mind  fo  much  for  myfelf, 
fir,"  faid  the  lad ;  "  but  I  can't  work  fo 
well  now,  as  I  ufed  to  do  before  my 
accident,  for  my  old  mother,  who  has 
had  a  Jlrokc  of  the  palfy ;  and  I've  a 
many  little  brothers  and  lifters,  not  well 
able  yet  to  get  their  own  livelihood, 
though  they  be  as  willing,  as  willing 
can  be." 

"  Where  does  your  mother  live  ?" 
faid  Mr.  Orc^  urn. 

"  II:ir,l  by,  fir,  juft  clofe  to  the  church 
here  :  it  \v*is  her,  that  always  had  the 
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fhewing  of  it  to  ftrangers,  till  (he  loft 
the  ufe  of  her  poor  limbs." 

"  Shall  we,  may  we,  uncle,  go  that 
way  ? — This  is  the  houfe  j  is  not  it  ?" 
faid  Ben,  when  they  went  out  of  the 
cathedral. 

They  went  into  the  houfe :  it  was 
rather  a  hovel  than  a  houfe ;  but,  poor 
as  it  was,  it  was  as  neat  as  mifery  could 
make  it. 

The  old  woman  was  fitting  up  in  her 
wretched  bed,  winding  worfted  $  four 
meagre*  ill-clothed,  pale  children,  were 
all  bufy,  fome  of  them  flicking  pins  in 
papers  for  the  pin-maker,  and  others 
fort  ing  rags  for  the  paper-maker. 

"  What  a  horrid  place  it  is,"  faid 
Hal,  fighing,  "I  did  not  know  there  were 
fuch  fhocking  places  in  the  world.  I've 
often  feen  terrible-looking,  tumble-down 
places,  as  we  drove  through  the  town  in 
mamma's  carriage ;  but  then  I  did  not 
know  who  lived  in  them;  and  I  never 
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faw  the  infide  of  any  of  them.  It  is 
very  dreadful,  indeed,  to  think  that 
people  are  forced  to  live  in  this  way.  I 
wi(h  mamma  would  fend  me  fome  more 
pocket-money,  that  I  might  do  fome- 
thing  for  them.  I  had  half-a-crown  -y 
but,"  continued  he,  feeling  in  his  pockets, 
"  I'm  afraid  I  fpent  the  laft  milling  of  it 
this  morning,  upon  thofe  cakes  that 
made  me  fick.  I  wifh  I  had  my  milling 
now,  I'd  give  it  to  thefe  poor  people" 

Ben,  though  he  was  all  this  time 
filent,  was  as  forry  as  his  talkative  coufin 
for  all  thefe  poor  people.  But  there 
was  fome  difference  between  the  forrow 
of  thefe  two  boys. 

Hal,  after  he  was  again-  feated  in  the 
hackney-coach,  and  had  rattled  through 
the   bufy   ilreets   of  Briilol   for  a  few 
minutes,  quite  forgot  the  fpeclacle  of 
mifery,  which  he  had  feen  -,  and  the  gay 
(hops  in  Wine-ftreet,  and  the  idea  of 
his  green  and  white  uniform  wholly  oc- 
cupied his  imagination. 
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"  Now  for  our  uniforms/'  cried  he,  as 
he  jumped  eagerly  out  of  the  coach, 
when  his  uncle  flopped  at  the  woollen- 
draper's  door. 

"  Uncle,"  faid  Ben,  flopping  Mr. 
GreQiam  before  he  got  out  of  the  car- 
riage, "  I  don't  think  a  uniform  is  at  all 
neceflary  for  me.  I'm  very  much  obliged 
to  you ;  but  I  would  rather  not  have 
one.  I  have  a  very  good  coat ;  and  I 
think  it  would  be  wafle." 

"  Well,  let  me  get  out  of  the  car- 
riage, and  we  will  fee  about  it,"  faid 
Mr.  Grefham ;  "  perhaps  the  fight  of 
the  beautiful  green  and  white  cloth,  and 
the  epaulette  (Have  you  ever  confidered 
the  epaulettes  ?)  may  tempt  you  to 
change  your  mind." 

"  O  no,"  faid  Ben,  laughing;  "  J 
(hall  not  change  my  mind." 

The  green  cloth,  and  the  white  cloth, 
and  the  epaulettes,  were  produced,  to 
Hal's  infinite  fatisfadion,  His  uncle 
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took  up  a  pen,  and  calculated  for  a  few 
minutes;  then,  (hewing  the  back  of  the 
letter,  upon  which  he  was  writing,  to  his 
nephews,  "  Caft  up  thefe  fums,  boys," 
faid  he,  "  and  tell  me  whether  I  am 
right." 

"  Ben,  do  you  do  it,"  faid  Hal,  a 
little  embarraffed  ;  "  I  am  not  quick 
at  figures." 

Ben  was,  and  he  went  over  his  uncle's 
calculation  very  expeditioufly. 

"  It  is  right,  is  it  ?"  faid  Mr. 
Grefham. 

"  Yes,  fir,  quite  right." 

"  Then  by  this  calculation,  I  find 
I  could,  for  lefs  than  half  the  money 
your  uniforms  would  coft,  purchafe  for 
each  of  you  boys  a  warm  great  coat, 
which  you  will  want  I  have  a  notion 
this  winter  upon  the  downs." 

«  O,  fir,"  faid  Hal,  with  an  alarm- 
ed  look  ;  "  but  it  is  not  winterj/etf;  it 
is  not  cold  weather  yet.  We  fhan't 
want  great  coats  yet". 
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"  Don't  you  remember  how  cold  we 
were,  Hal,  the  day  before  yeflerday,  in 
that  (harp  wind,  when  we  were  flying 
our  kite  upon  the  Downs 4  and  winter 
will  come,  though  it  is  not  come  yet — 
I  am  fure,  I  fliould  like  to  have  a  good 
warm  great  coat  very  much," 

Mr.  Greiham  took  fix  guineas  out  of 
his  purfe^  and  he  placed  three  of  them 
before  Hal,  and  three  before  Ben. 

"  Young  gentlemen,"  faid  he,  "  I  bc- 

•lieve    your    uniforms  would   come    to 

-about   three  guineas  a-piece.     Now  I 

will  lay  out  this  money  for  you,  juft 

;as  you  pleafe.     Hal,  what  fay  you .?" 

«  Why,  fir,"  faid  Hal,  *'  a  great  coat 
is  a  good  thing,  to  be  fure ;  and  then, 
after  the  great  coat,  as  you  faid  it  would 
only  coft  half  as  much  as  the  uniform, 
there  would  be  fome  money  to  fpare, 
would  not  there  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  about  five  and  twenty 
/killings." 
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<e  Five  and  twenty  (hillings ! — I  could 
buy  and  do  a  great  many  things,  to  be 
fure,  with  five  and  twenty  (hillings :  but 
then,  the  thing  is,  I  muft  go  without 
the  uniform,  if  I  have  the  great  coat." 

"  Certainly,"  faid  his  uncle. 

"  Ah  I"  faid  Hal,  fighing,  as  he  looked 
at  the  epaulette,  "  uncle,  if  you  would 
not  be  difpleafed,  if  I  choofe  the  uni- 
form  " 

"  I  (hall  not  be  difpleafed  at  your 
choofing  whatever  you  like  bed,"  faid 
Mr.  Grefham. 

"  Well,  then,  thank  you,  fir;  I  think 
I  had  better  have  the  uniform,  becaufe, 
if  I  have  not  the  uniform  now  directly, 
it  will  be  of  no  ufe  to  me,  as  the  archery ' 
meeting  is  the  week   after  next,   you 
know;  and  as  to  the  great  coat,  per- 
haps, between  this  time  and  the  very 
•cold  weather,  which,  perhaps,  won't  be  I 
till   Chriftmas,   papa  will   buy  a  great 
coat  for  me  j  and  I'll  afk  mamma  to  give 
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me  fome  pocket-money  to  give  away, 
and  die  will,  perhaps.'* 

To  all  this  conclufive,  conditional 
reafoning,  which  depended  upon  per- 
haps, three  times  repeated,  Mr.  Gre- 
fham  made  no  reply  -,  but  he  imme- 
diately bought  the  uniform  for  Hal,  and 
defired  that  it  fhould  be  fent  to  Lady 
Diana  Sweepflakes'  fon's  taylor,  to  be 
made  up.  The  meafure  of  Hal's  hap- 
pineis  was  now  complete. 

"  And  how  am  I  to  lay  out  the  three 
guineas  for  you,  Ben  r"  faid  Mr.  Gre- 
fham ;  "  fpeak,  what  do  you  wilh  for 
firfl  r 

"  A  great  coat,  uncle,  if  you  pleafe.'V 

Mr.  Grefham  bought  the  coat;  and, 
after  it  was  paid  for,  five  and  twenty 
(hillings  of  Ben's  three  guineas  re- 
mained. 

"  What  next,  my  boy  ?"  faid  his 
-uncle. 

VOL.  v.  L 
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"  Arrows,  uncle,  if  you  pleafe  :  three 


arrows." 


"  My  dear,  I  promifed  you  a  bow  and 


arrows." 


*«  No,  uncle,  you  only  faid  a  bow." 

"Well,  I  meant  a  bow  and  arrows. 
I'm  glad  you  are  fo  exact,  however.  It 
is  better  to  claim  lets  than  more  than 
fchat  is  promifed.  The  three  arrows 
you  (hall  have.  But,  go  on ;  how  fhall 
I  difpofe  of  thefe  five  and  twenty  fhil- 
lings  for  you  r" 

"  In  clothes,  if  you  will  be  fo  good, 
uncle,  for  that  poor  boy,  who  has  the 
great  black  patch  on  his  eye." 

"  I  always  believed,"  faid  Mr.  Gre- 
(harn,  fliaking  hands  with  Ben,  that 
economy  and  generofity  were  the  befb 
friends,  inftead  of  being  enemies,  as  fome 
•filly,  extravagant  people  would  have  us 
think  them.  Choofe  the  poor  blind 
boy's  coat,  my  dear  nephew,  and  pay  for 
it.  There's  no  occafion  for  my  praifing 
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you  about  the  matter  :  your  bed  re- 
ward is  in  your  own  mind,  child  ;  and 
you  want  no  other,  or  I'm  miftaken. 
Now  jump  into  the  coach,  boys,  and 
let's  be  off.  We  (hall  be  late,  I'm 
afraid,"  continued  he,  as  the  coach  drove 
on  ;  "  but  I  muft  let  you  flop,  Ben, 
with  your  goods,  at  the  poor  boy's 
door." 

When  they  came  to  the  houfe, 
Mr.  Grefham  opened  the  coach-door, 
and  Ben  jumped  out  with  his  parcel 
-•under  his  arm. 

"  Stay,  flay  !  You  muft  take  me  with 
you,"  faid  his  pleafed  uncle  ;  "  I  like  to 
fee  people  made  happy,  as  well  as  you 
do." 

"  And  fo  do  I  too  !"  faid  Hal ;  «  let 
-me  come  with  you.  I  almoft  wifli  my 
uniform  was  not  gone  to  the  taylor's,  fo 
I  do." 

And  when  he  faw  the  look  of  delight 
and  gratitude,  with  which  the  poor  boy 
L  2 
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received  the  clothes,  which  Ben  gave 
him  ;  and  when  he  heard  the  mother 
and  children  thank  him,  Hal  fighed,  and 
faid,  "  Well,  I  hope  mamma  will  give 
me  fome  more  pocket-money  fcon." 

Upon  his  return  home,  however,  the 
fight  of  the  famous  bow  and  arrow, 
which  Lady  Diana  Sweepflakes  had  fent 
him,  recalled  to  his  imagination  all 
the  joys  of  his  green  and  white  uni- 
form ;  and  he  no  longer  wifhed,  that  it 
had  not  been  fent  to  the  taylor's. 

"  But  I  don't  underftand,  coufin  Hal, 
faid  little  Patty,  why  you  call  this  bow 
a  famous  bow  :  you  fay  famous  very 
often;  and  I  don't  know  exactly  what 
it  means — a  famous  uniform — -famous 
doings — I  remember  you  faid  there  are 
to  be  famous  doings,  the  firft  of  Sep- 
tember, upon  the  .Downs — What  does 
famous  mean  ?" 

"  O,  why  famous  means Now 

..don't  you  know  what  famous  means.? 
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It    means It    is    a   word    that' 

people  fay It  is  the  fafhion  to  fay  it 

It  means — it  mzzns  famous-" 

Patty  laughed,  and  faid,'"  This  does 
not  explain  it  to  me."  » 

"  No,"  faid  Halr  "  nor  can  it  .be  ex- 
plained :    if  you    don't   underftand    it, 
that's   not  my  fault :  every   body    but 
little  children,  I  fuppofe,  underitands  it ; 
but  there's  no  explaining  thofe  fort  of 
words,  if  you  don't  take  them  at  once. 
There's  to  be  famous  doings  upon  the 
Downs,  the  firft  of  September  j  that  is, , 
grand,  fine. — In  fliort,  what  does  it  fig- 
nifv  talking   any  longer,   Patty,    about- 
the  matter? — Give  me  my  bow;  for  I. 
n; nit  go  out  upon  the  Downs,  and  prac- 
tife." 

Ben  accompanied  him  with  the  bow 
and  the  three  arrows,  which  his  uncle  had 
now  given  to  him  ;  and,  every  day,  thefe 
two  boys  went  out  upon  the  Downs, 
and  practifed  (hooting  with  indefatigable 

L  3 
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perfeverance.  Where  equal  pains  are 
taken,  fuccefs  is  ufually  fou-nd  to  be 
pretty  nearly  equal.  Our  two  archers, 
by  conftant  practice,  became  expert 
markfmen;  and,  before  the  day  of  trial, 
they  were  fo  exactly  matched  in  point 
of  dexterity,  that  it  was  fcarcely  pofiiblc 
to  decide  which  was  fuperior. 

The  Iong-expe6ted  firft  of  Septem- 
ber at  length  arrived.  "  What  fort  of  a 
day  is  it  ?"  was  the  firft  queftion  that 
was  afked  by  Hal  and  Ben,  the  moment 
that  they  wakened. 

The  fun  fhone  bright  -,  but  there  was 
a  fharp  and  high  wind. 

"  Ha  !"  faid  Ben,  «  I  (hall  be  glad  of 
my  good  great  coat  to-day ;  for  I've  a 
notion  it  will  be  rather  cold  upon  the 
Downs,  efpecially  when  we  are  {landing 
ftill,  as  we  muft,  whilft  all  the  people 
are  (hooting." 

"  O,  never  mind  !    I  don't  think   I 
(hall  feel  it  cold  at  all,"  faid  Hal,  as  he 
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drefled  himfelf  in  his  new  green  and 
white  uniform ;  and  he  viewed  himfelf 
with  much  complacency. 

"  Good  morning  to  you,  uncle ;  how 
do  you  do  ?"  laid  he,  in  a  voice  of 
exultation,  when  he  entered  the  break- 
fail -room. 

How  do  you  do  ?  feemed  rather  to 
mean,  How  do  you  like  me  in  my 
uniform  ? 

And  his  uncle's  cool,  "  Very  well,  I 
thank  you,  Hal,"  difappointed  him,  as  it 
feemed  only  to  fay,  Your  uniform  makes 
no  difference  in  my  opinion  of  you. 

Even  little  Patty  went  on  eating  her 
breakfafl  much  as  ufual,  and  talked  of 
the  pleafure  of  walking  with  her  father 
to  the  Downs,  and  of  all  the  little  things 
which  interefted  her,  fo  that  Hal's  epau- 
lettes were  not  the  principal  object  in 
any  one's  imagination  but  his  own. 

u  Papa/'  faid  Patty,  "  as  we  go  up 
the    hill    where     there    is    fo    much 
1.4 
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red  mud,  I  mud  take  care  to  pick  mr 
way  nicely;  and  I-  muft  hold  up  my 
frock,  as  you  defired  me ;  and  perhaps 
you  will  be  fo  good,  if  I  am  not  trouble- 
fome,  to  lift  me  over  the  very  bad  placs 
where  there  are  no  ftepping- (tones.  Mv 
ancle  is  entirely  well,  and  I'm  glad  of 
that,  or  elfe  I  mould  not  be  able  to  walk 
fo  far  as  to  the  Downs.  How  soocl  T~cu 

O  J 

xvere  to  me,  Ben,  when  I  was  in  pain., 
the  day  I  fp rained  my  ancle  :  you  played 
at  jack  draws,  and  at  cat's  cradle,  with 
me — O,  that  puts  me  in  mind — Here 
are  your  gloves,  which  I  alked  you  that 
night  to  let  me  mend.  I've  been  r. 
great  while  about  them,  but  are  not 
they  very  neatly  mended,  papa  r — look 
at  the  fewing." 

"  I  am  not  a  very  good  judge  of  few- 
ing,   my  dear    little    girl,"    faid    Mr,. 
Greflham,  examining  the  work  with  a 
clofe  and  fcrupulous  eye ;  "  but,  in  my 
opinion,  here  is  one  flitch,  that  is  rathe? 
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too  long,;  the  white  teeth  are  not  quite 
even." 

"  O,  papa,  Fll  take  out  that  long 
tooth  in  a  minute,"  faid  Patty,  laughing : 
"  I  did  not  think,  that  you  would  have 
obferved  it  fo  foon." 

"  I  would  not  have  you  trull  to  my 
blind nefs,"  faid  her  father,  ftroking  her 
head  fondly  :  "  I  obferve  every  thing. 
I  obferve,  for  inftance,.  that  you  are  a 
grateful  little  girl,  and  that  you  are  glad 
to  be  of  ufe  to  thofe,  who  have  been 
kind  to  you ;  and  for  this  I  forgive  you 
the  long  ditch," 

"  But  it's  out,  it's  cut,  papa,"  faid 
Patty,  "  and  the  next  time  your  gloves 
want  mending,  Ben,  I'll  mend  them  bet- 
ter." 

46  They  are  very  nice,  I  think,"  faid 
Ben,  drawing  them  on;  "and  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  ;  I  was  juft  wifhing  I 
had  a  pair  of  gloves -to  keep  my  fingers 
warm  to-day,  for  1  never  can  (hoot  well 
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when  my  hands  are  numbed.  Look,. 
Hal — you  know  how  ragged  thefe 
gloves  were  ;  you  faid  they  were  good  for 
nothing  but  to  throw  away  j  now  lookv 
there's  not  a  hole  in  them,"  laid  he, 
fpreading  his  fingers. 

"  Now  is  it  not  very  extraordinary," 
faid  Hal  to  himfelf,  "  that  they  diould- 
go  on  fo  long  talking  about  an  old  pair 
of  gloves,  without  faying  fcarcely  a  word 
about  my  new  uniform  !  Well,  the 
young  Sweepftakes  and  Lady  Diana 
will  talk  enough  about  it;  that's  one 
comfort." 

"  Is  not  it  time,  to  think  of  fetting 
out,  fir  ?"  faid  Hal  to  his  uncle  ;  "  the 
company,  you  know,  are  to  meet  at  the 
Oftrich  at  twelve,  and  the  race  to  begin 
at  one,  and  Lady  Diana's  horfes,  I 
know,  were  ordered  to  be  at  the  door 
at  ten." 

Mr.  Stephen,  the  butler,  here  inter- 
rupted the  hurrying  young  gentleman 
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in  his  calculations — "  There's  a  poor 
lad,  fir,  below,,  with  a  great  black  patch 
on  his  right  eye,  who  is  come  from 
Briflol,  and  wants  to  fpeak  a  word  with 
the  young  gentlemen,  if  you  pleafe.  I 
told  him,  they  were  juft  going  out  with 
you,  but  he  fays  he  won't  detain  them 
above  half  a  minute." 

"  Shew,  him  up,  mew  him  up,"  faid 
Mr.  Grefhani. 

"  But  I  fuppofe,"  faid  Hal,  with  a  figh, 
"  that  Stephen  miflook,  when  he  faid 
the  young  gentlemen  ;  he  only  wants 
to  fee  Ben,  I  dare  fay ;  I'm  fure  he  has 
no  reafon  to  want  to  fee  me." 

"  Here  he  comes — O,  Ben,  he  is 
dreffed  in  the  new  coat  you  gave  him," 
whifpered  Hal,  who  was  really  a  good- 
natured  boy,  though  extravagant.  "How 
much  better  he  looks  than  he  did  in  the 
ragged  coat  !  Ah  !  he  looked  at  you 
firft,  Ben ; — and  well  he  may  !" 

The  boy  bowed,  without  any  cringing 
civility,  but  with  an  open,  decent  free- 
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dom  in  his  manner,  which  expreffed 
that  he  had  been  obliged,  but  that  he 
knew  his  young  benefactor  was  not 
thinkins:  of  the  obligation.  He  maJe 
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as  little  diPcin-ction  as  pofTible  between, 
his  bows  to  the  two  coufins. 
.  "  As  I  was  fent  with  a  rneflkge,  by  the 
clerk  of  our  parifb,.to  Redland  chapefa 
out  on  the  Downs,  to- day,. fir,"  laid 
he  to  Mr.  Gre.ham,  "  knowing  your 
houfe  lay  in  my  way, .my  mother,  irr, 
bid  me  call,  and  make  bold  to  olTer  the 
young  gentlemen  two  little  worded  balls 
that  (he  has  worked  for  riura,"  con- 
tinued fhe  lad,  pulling  out  of  his  pocket 
two  wc-rilc-d  balls  worked  in  green  and" 
orange-coloured  dripes  :  "  they  are  but 
poor  tilings,  fir,  (lie  bid  me  lay,  to  look 
'at,  but,,  conhdering  (he  has  but.  one 
hand  to  work  with,  and  that  her  left 
hand,  you'll  not  defpile  'em,  we  hopes." 
He  held  the  balls  to  Ben  and  Hal. 
— u  They  are  both  alike,  gentlemen," 
faid  he  ;  "  if  you'll  be  pleafed  to  take 
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'cm,  they're  better  than  they  look,  for 
they  bound  higher  than  your  head  ;  I 
cut  the  cork  round  for  the  infide  myfelf, 
which  was  all  I  could  do.'* 

tc  They  are  nice  balls,  indeed  ;  we  are 
much  obliged  to  you,"  faid  the  boys  as 
they  received  them,  and  they  proved 
them  immediately.  The  Kills  flruck 
the  floor  with  a  delightful  found,  and 
rebounded  higher -than  Mr.  Grefham's 
head.  Little  Patty  clapped  her  hands 
joyfully  :  but  now  a  thundering  double 
rap  at  the  door  was  heard. 

"  The  mafter  Swcepftakes,  fir,"  faid 
Stephen,  "  are  come  for  Mafter  Hal  ; 
they  fay,  that  all  the  young  gentlemen 
have  archery  uniforms  are  to  walk 
together,  in  a  body,  I  think  they  fay, 
fir  ;  and  they  are  to  parade  along  the 
Well-walk,  they  defired  me  to  fay,  fir, 
with  a  drum  and  fife,  and  fo  up  the  hill 
by  Prince's  Place,  and  all  to  go  upon 
the  Downs  together,  to  the  place  of 
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meeting.  I  am  not  fure  I'm  right,  fir, 
for  both  the  young  gentlemen  fpoke  at 
once,  and  the  wind  is  very  high  at  the 
flreet  door,  fo  that  I  could  not  well 
make  out  all  they  faid  ,  but  I  believe 
this  is  the  fenfe  of  it." 

"Yes,  yes," -faid  Hal,  eagerly,  "it's 
all  right  ;  I  know  that  is  juft  what  was 
fettled  the  day  I  dined  at  Lady  Diana's; 
and  Lady  Diana  and  a  great  party  of 
gentlemen  are  to  ride J' 

"  Well,  that  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pofe," interrupted  Mr. Grefham,  "Don't 
keep  thefe  Mafler  Sweepflakes  waiting ; 
decide — do  you  choofe  to  go  with  them, 
or  with  us'?" 

"  Sir — uncle— fir,  you  know,  fince  all 
the  uniforms  agreed  to  go  together — " 

"  Off  with  you,  then,  Mr.  Uniform, 
if  you  mean  to  go,"  faid  Mr.  Grefham. 

Hal  ran  down  flairs  in  fuch  a  hurry, 
that  he  forgot  his  bow  and  arrows. — > 
Ben  difcovered  this,  when  he  went  to 
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fetch  his  own ;  and  the  lad  from  Brif- 
tol,  who  had  been  ordered  by  Mr. 
Grelham  to  eat  his  breakfaft,  before  he 
proceeded  to  Redland  chapel,  heard 
Ben  talking  about  his  coufm's  bow  and 
-arrows. 

"  I  know,"  faid  Ben,  "  he  will  be 
:forry  not  to  have  his  bow  with  him>  be- 
caufe  here  are  the  green  knots  tied  to  it, 
to  match  his  cockade  ;  and  he  faid,  that 
:the  boys  were  all  to  carry  their  bpws,  a$ 
part  of  the  (how." 

*c  If  you'll  give  rne  leave,  fir,"  faid 
•the  poor  Briflel  lad,  "  I  (hall  have 
plenty  of  time;  and  I'll  run  down  to 
the  Well-walk  after  the  young  gentle- 
nian,  and  take  him  his  bow  and  arrows." 

"  Will  you  >  I  (hall  be  much  obliged 
to  you,"  faid  Ben;  and  awray  went  the 
boy  with  the  bow  that  was  ornamented 
with  green  ribands. 

The  public  walk  leading  to  the  \Ve}l$ 
•was  full  of  company.  The  windows 
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<t)f  all  the  houfes  in  St.  Vincent's  para 
were  crowded  with  well-drefled  ladies, 
who  were  looking  out  in  expectation  of 
the  archery  proceflion.  Parties  of  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  and  a  motley  crowd 
of  fpeclators,  were  feen  moving  back- 
wards and  forwards,  under  the  rocks,  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  water.  A  barge, 
with  coloured  ftreamers  flying,  was  wait- 
ing to  take  up  a  party,  who  were  going 
upon  the  water.  The  bargemen  refted 
upon  their  oars,  and  gazed  with  broad 
Faces  of  curiofity  upon  the  bufy  fcene, 
that  appeared  on  the  public  walk. 

The  archers  and  archereffes  were  now 
drawn  up  on  the  flags  under  the  femi- 
-  circular  piazza  juft  before  Mrs.Yearfley's 
library.  A  little  band  of  children,  who 
had  been  muttered  by  Lady  Diana 
Eweepftakes'  fpirited  exertions,  clofed 
the  proceflion.  They  were  now  all  in 
readinefs.  The  drummer  only  waited  for 
her  lady  (hip's  fignal.;  and  the  archers' 
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corps  only   waited   for  her    ladyfhip's 
word  of  command  to  march. 

"  Where  are  your  bow  and  arrows,  my 
little  man  ?"  faid  her  Ladyfhip  to  Hal, 
as  (he  reviewed  her  Lilliputian  regiment. 
'"  You  can't  march,  man,  without  your 
arms !" 

Hal  had  difpatched  a  meflenger  for 
his  forgotten  bow,  but  the  meflenger 
returned  not ,  he  looked  from  fide  to 
fide  in  great  diftrefs — "  O,  there's  my 
^bow  coming,  t  declare  !"  cried  he — -look, 
I  fee  the  bow  and  the  ribands; — look 
now,  between  the  trees,  Charles  Sweep- 
ilakes,  on  the  Hotwell-walk  ; — it  is 
coming I" 

"  But  you've  kept  us  all  waiting  a 
confounded  time,"  faid  his  impatient 
friend. 

"  It  is  that  good-natured  poor  fellow 

from  Briftol,  I  proteft,  that  has  brought 

it  me  -,    I'm    fure  I  don't    deferve  it 

from  him,"  faid  Hal  to  himfelf,  when  he 
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faw  the  lad- with  the  black  patch  on  his 
eye  running,  quite  out  of  breath,  to- 
wards him  with  his  bow  and  arrow. 

"  Fall  back, .  my  good  friend,  fall 
back,"  faid  the  military  lady,  as  foon  as 
•he  had  delivered  the  bow  to  Hal  j  "  -I 
mean,  ftand  out  of  the  way,  for  your 
great  patch  cuts  no  figure  amongft  us. 
•Don't  follow  fo  clofe,  now,  as  if  you 
•belonged  to  us,  pray/' 

The  poor  boy-  had  no  ambition  to 
partake  the  triumph  ;  he  fell  back  as 
foon  as  he  underilood  the  meaning  of 
-the  lady's  words.  The  drum  beat,  the 
fife  .played,  the  archers  marched,  the 
fpedtators  admired.  Hal  ftepped  proud-f- 
ly, and  felt  as  if  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
univerfe  were  upon  his  epaulets,  or  upon 
the  facings  of  his  uniform  ;  whilft  all  the 
time  he  was  confidered  only  as  part  of 
a  (how.  The  walk  appeared  much 
(hotter  than  ufual,  and  he  was  extremely 
forry,  that  Lady  Diana,  when  they  were 
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li'alf  way  up  the  hill  leading  to  Prince's 
Place,  mounted  'her  horfe,  becauie  the 
road  was  dirty,  and  all  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  who  accompanied  her,  follow- 
ed her  example.  "  We  can  leave  the 
children  to  walk,  you  know,"  faid  (he  to 
the  gentleman  who  helped  her  to  mount 
her  horfe.  "  I  mufl  call  to  fome  of 
them,  though,  and  leave  orders  where 
they  are  to  join." 

She  beckoned ;  and  Hal,  who  was 
foremoft,  and  proud  to  (hew  his  alacrity, 
ran  on  to  receive  her  Ladyfhip's  orders. 
Now,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  it  was 
a  fharp  and  windy  dayj  and  though 
Lady  Diana  Sweepilakes  was  actually 
fpeaking  to  him,  and  looking  at  him, 
he  could  not  prevent  his  nofe  from 
wanting  to  be  blowed  :  he  pulled  out 
his  handkerchief,  and  out  rolled  the 
new  ball,  which  had  been  given  to  him 
juft  before  he  left  home,  and  which, 
accord  ing  to 'his  ufual  carelcfc  'habit?,  he 
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had  fluffed  into  his  pocket  in  his  hur- 
ry. "  O,  my  new  ball  !"  cried  he, 
as  he  ran  after  it.  As  he  flooped  to 
pick  it  up,  he  let  go  his  hat,  which  he 
had  hitherto  held  on  with  anxious  care^ 
for  the  hat,  though  it  had  a  fine  green 
and  white  cockade,  had  no  band  or 
(bring  round  it.  The  firing,  as  we 
may  recollect,  our  wafleful  hero  had 
ufed  in  fpinning  his  top.  The  hat 
was  too  large  for  his  head  without  this 
band;  a  fudden  gufl  of  wind  blew  it 
off — Lady  Diana's  horfe  flarted,  and 
reared.  She  was  a  famous  horfe  woman, 
and  fat.  him  to  the  admiration  of  all  be- 
holders j  but  there  was  a  puddle  of  red 
clay  and  water  in  this  fpot,  and  her  lady- 
fhip's  uniform- habit  was  a  fufferer  by 
the  accident. 

"  Carelefs  brat  !"   faid  (he,   "  why 
can't  he  keep  his  hat  upon  his  head  ?" 

In    the  mean  time,  the  wind   blew 
the  hat  down  the  hill,  and   Hal   ran 
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after  it,  amidft  the  laughter  of  his  kind 
friends,  the  young  Sweepflakes,  and  the 
reft  of  the  little  regiment.  The  hat  was 
lodged,  at  length,  upon  a  bank.  Hall 
purfued  it  :  he  thought  this  bank  was 
hard,  but,  alas  !  the  moment  he  fet  his 
foot  upon  it,  the  foot  funk.  He  tried 
to  draw  it  back,  his  other  foot  flip- 
ped, and  he  fell  proftrate,  in  his  green 
and  white  uniform,  into  the  treacherous 
bed  of  red  mud.  His  companions,  who 
had  halted  upon  the  top  of  the  hill, 
(lood  laughing  fpedtators  of  his  mis- 
fortune. 

It  happened  that  the  poor  boy  with 
the  black  patch  upon  his  eye,  who  had 
been  ordered  by  Lady  Diana  to  "fall 
back,"  and  to  "  keep  at  a  diftance"  was 
now  coming  up  the  hill  ;  and  the  mo- 
ment he  favv  our  fallen  hero,  he  haften- 
ed  to  his  affi dance.  He  dragged  poor 
Hal,  who  was  a  deplorable  fpecta- 
cle,  out  of  the  red  mud  ;  the  obliging 
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miftrefs  of  a  lodging-houfe,  as  foon  as 
ihe  underflood,  that  the  young/gentler 
man  was  nephew  to  Mr.  Gretham,  to- 
whom  me  had  formerly  let  her  houfe, 
received  Hal,  covered  as  he  was  with 
dirt. 

The.  poor  Briftol  lad  haftened  to  Mr.. 
Grefharn's  for  clean  (lockings  and  (hoes 
for  Hal.  He  was  unwilling  to  give  up 
his  uniform  ,  it  was  rubbed  and  rubbed,, 
and  a  fpot  here  and  there  was  wafhed 
out  ;  and  he  kept  continually  repeating, 
-"When  it's  dry  it  will  all  brufli  off, 
when  it's  dry,  it  will  all  brufh  off,  won't 
it  ?" — But  foon  the  fear  of  being  too 
late  at  the  archery-meeting  began  to  ba- 
lance the  dread  of  appearing  in  his 
ilained  habiliments  ;  and  he  now  as 
anxioufly  repeated,  whilft  the  woman 
held  the  wet  coat  to  the  fire,  "  O,  I 
(hall  be  too  late  ;  indeed,  I  (hall  be  too 
late  ;  make  hade  ;  it  wall  never  dry  ; 
hold  it  nearer — -rearer  to  the  fire  :  I 
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(hall  lofe  my  turn  to  fhoot  ;  O,give  me 
the  coat ;  I  don't  mind  how  it  is,  if  I  can 
but  get  it  on." 

Holding  it  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
fire  dried  it  quickly,  to  be  fure,  but  it 
ihrunk  it  alto  ;  fo  that  it  was  no  eafy 
matter  to  get  the  coat  on  again.  How- 
ever, .Hal,  who  did  not  fee  the  red 
fpiathes,  which,  in  fpite  of  all  thefe 
operations,  were  too  vifible  upon  his 
moulders,  and  upon  the  ikirts  of  his 
white  coat  behind,  was  pretty  well  fa- 
tisfied  to  obferve,.that  there  was  not  one 
fpot  upon  the  facings.  "  Nobody,"  faid 
he,  "will  take  notice,  of  my  coat  behind, 
I  dare  fay.  I  think  it  looks  as  fmart  al- 
moflas  ever  !" — and  under  this  perfua- 
fion  our  young  archer  renamed  his  bow — 
his  bow  with  green  ribands  now  no 
more  !- — and  he  purfued  his  way  to  the 
Downs. 

All  his  companions-  were-  far  out  of 
fight.     "  I   fuppofe,"  faid    he  to  his 
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friend  with  the  black  patch — "  I  fup- 
pofe  my  uncle  and  Ben  had  left  home,, 
before  you  went  for  the  (hoes  and  flock- 
ings  for  me  ?" 

"  O,  yes,  fir  ;  the  butler  faid  they 
had  been  gone  to  the  Downs  a  matter 
of  a  good  half  hour  or  more." 

Hal  trudged  on  as  fad  as  he  pof- 
iibly  could.  When  he  got  upon  the 
Downs,  he  faw  numbers  of  carriages,. 
&nd  crowds  of  people,  all  sping  towards 
the  place  of  meeting,  at  the  Oftrich.  He 
prefled  forwards ;  he  was  at  firfl  fo  much- 
afraid  of  being  late,  that  he  did  not  take 
notice  of  the  mirth  his  motley  appear- 
ance excited  in  all  beholders.  At  length 
he  reached  the  appointed  fpot.  There 
was  a  great  crowd  of  people  :  in  the 
midft,  he  heard  Lady  Diana's  loud 
voice,  betting  upon  fome  one,  who  was 
juft  going  to  (hoot  at  the  mark. 

*e  So  then  the  (hooting  is  begun,  is 
it  ?"  faid  Hal.  "  O,  let  me  in  ;  pray  let 
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me  into  the  circle  :  I'm  one  of  the  ar- 
chers— lam,  indeed;  don't  you  fee  my 
green  and  white  uniform  ?" 

"  Your  red  and  white  uniform,  you 
mean,"  faid  the  man  to  whom  he  ad- 
drefled  himfelf ;  and  the  people,  as  they 
opened  a  pafTage  for  him,  could  not  re- 
frain from  laughing  at  the  mixture  of 
dirt  and  finery,  which  he  exhibited.  In 
vain,  when  he  got  into  the  midft  of  the 
formidable  circle,  he  looked  to  his 
friends,  the  young  Sweepftakes,  forthei'r 
countenance  and  fupport  :  they  were 
amongft  the  moft  unmerciful  of  the 
laughers.  Lady  "  Diana  alfo  feemed 
more  to  enjoy  than  to  pity  his  confufion, 

"  Why  could  not  you  keep  your  hat 
upon  your  head,  man  ?"  faid  me,  in  her 
mafculine  tone.  "  You  have  beenalmoft 
the  ruin  of  my  poor  uniform -habit ;  but 
thank  God,  I've  efcaped  rather  better 
than  you  have. — Don't  (land  there,  in 
the  middle  of  the  circle,  or  you'll  have 
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an  arrow  in  your  eyes  juft  now,  I've  a. 


notion." 


•  Hal  looked  round,,  in  fearch  of  bet- 
ter friends — "  O,  where's  my  uncle  ? — 
.Where's  Ben.?"  faid  he.  He  was  in 
fuch  confufion,  that,  amongft  the  num- 
ber of  faces,  he  could  fcarcely  difiin- 
guifh  one  from  another ;  but  he  felt 
fomebocly  at  this  moment  pull  his 
elbow,  and,  to  his  great  relief,  he  heard- 
the  friendly  voice,  and  faw  the  good- 
natured  face  of  his  coufm  Ben. 

"  Come  back  ;  come  behind  thefe 
people/'  faid  Ben ;  "  and  put  on  my 
great  coat ;  here  it  is  for  you." 

Right  glad  was  Hal  to  cover  his  dif- 
graced  uniform  with  the  rough  great 
coat,  which  he  had  formerly  defpifed 
He  pulled  the  flamed,  drooping  cock- 
ade out  of  his  unfortunate  hat  ;  and  he 
was  now  fufficiently  recovered,  from  his 
vexation,  to  give  an  intelligible  account 
of  his  accident  to  his  uncle  and  Patty, 
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who  anxioufly  inquired,  what  had  de- 
tained him  ib  long,  and  what  had  been 
the  matter.  In  the  midft  of  the  hiftory 
of  his  difafter,.  he  was  juft  proving  to 
Patty,  that  his  taking  the  hat -band  to 
ipin  his  top  had,  nothing  to  do  with 
his  misfortune ;  and  he  was  at  the  fame 
time  endeavouring  to  refute  his  uncle's 
opinion,  that  the  wade  of  the  whip-cord, 
that  tied  the  parcel,  was  the  original  caufe 
of  all  his  evils,  when  he  was  fummoned 
to  try  his  fkill  with  his  famous  bow.. 

"  My  hands  are  numbed,  I  can 
icarcely  feel,"  faid  he,  rubbing  them, 
and  blowing  upon  the  ends  of  his 
fingers. 

"Come,  come,"  cried  young  Sweep- 
flakes,  t;  I'm  within  one  inch  of  the 
mark  ,  who'll  go  nearer,  T  (hall  like  to 
fee.  Shoot  away,  Hal;. but  firft  un- 
derftand  our  laws  ;  we  fettled  them  be- 
fore you  came  upon  the  green.  You  are 
to  have  three  ihots,  with  your  own  bow 
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and  your  own  arrows  ;  and  nobody's  to 
borrow  or  lend  under  pretence  of  other 
bows  being  better  or  worfe,  or  under 
any  pretence. — Do  you  hear,  Hal  ?" 

This  young  gentleman  had  good  rea- 
fons  for  being  fo  flri6t  in  thefe  laws,  as 
he  had  obferved,  that  none  of  his  com- 
panions had  fuch  an  excellent  bow  as  he 
had  provided  for  himfelf.  Some  of  the 
boys  had  forgotten  to  bring  more  than 
one  arrow  with  them,  and  by  his  cun- 
ning regulation,  that  each  perfon  fhould 
fhoot  with  their  own  arrows,  many  had 
loft  one  or  two  of  their  Qiots. 

"  You  are  a  lucky  fellow ;  you  have 
your  three  arrows,"  faid  young  Sweep- 
ftakes.  "  Come,  we  can't  wait  whilfl 
you  rub  your  fingers,  man — fhoot 
away." 

Hal  was  rather  furprized  at  the  af- 
perity,  with  which  his  friend  fpoke. 
He  little  knew  how  eafily  acquaintance, 
who  call  themfelves  friends,  can  change, 
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when  their  intereft  comes  in  the  flight- 
eft  degree  in  competition  with  their 
friendmip.  Hurried  by  his  impatient 
rival,  and  with  his  hands  fo  much  be- 
numbed, that  he  could  fcarcely  feel  how 
to  fix  the  arrow  in  the  firing,  he  drew 
the  bow.  The  arrow  was  within  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  Mafter  Sweep- 
flakes'  mark,  which  was  the  nearefl  thut 
had  yet  been  hit.  Hal  feized  his 
fecond  arrow — "  If  I  have  any  luck," 

faid  he But  jufl  as  he  pronounced 

the  word  luck,  and  as  he  bent  his 
}x>w,  the  firing  broke  in  two,  and  the 
bow  fell  from  his  hands, 

"  There,  it's  all  over  with  you,"  cried 
Mafler  Sweepflakes,  with  a  triumphant 
laugh. 

"  Here's  my  bow  for  him,  and  wel- 
come," faid  Ben. 

"  No,  no,  fir  ;  that  is  not  fair;  that's 
2gainft  the.  regulation.  You  may  (hoot 
•with  your  own  bow,  if  you  choofe  it  j  or 
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you  may  not,  juft  as  you  think  proper; 
but  you  mud  not  lend  it,  fir." 

It  was  now  Ben's  turn  to  make  his 
trial  His  firft  arrow  was  not  fuccefs- 
ful.  His  fecond  was  exa&ly  as  near  as 
Hal's  firft. 

"  You  have  but  one  more,"  faid 
Mailer  Sweepflakes  : — "  now  for  it  !" 

Ben,  before  he  ventured  his  laft  arrow, 
prudently  examined  the  firing  of  his 
bow;  and,  as  he  pulled  it  to  try  its 
ilrength,  it  cracked. 

Mafter  Sweepftakes  clapped  his  Tiands 
with  loud  exultations,  and  infulting 
laughter.  But  his  laughter  ceafed,  when 
our  provident  hero  calmly  drew  from  his 
pocket  an  excellent  piece  of  whip-cord. 

"  The  everlafting  whip-cord,  I  de- 
clare !"  exclaimed  Hal,  when  he  faw 
that  it  was  the  very  fame,  that 'had  tied 
up  the  parcel. 

"  Yes,"  faid  Ben,  as  he  fattened  it  to 
his  bow,  "  I  put.  it  into  -my  pocke-t  "to- 
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day,   on  purpofe,  becaufe  I   thought  I 
•might  happen  to  want  it." 

He  drew  his  bow  the  third  and  lafl 
time. 

"  O,  papa,"  cried  little  Patty,  as  the 
arrow  hit  the  mark,  "  it's  the  neareft-j 
is  not  it  the  nearefl  r" 

Mailer  Sweepflakes,  with  anxiety, 
examined  the  hit.  There  could  be  no 
doubt.  Ben  was  victorious  !  The  bow, 
the  prize  bow,  was  now  delivered  to 
him  ;  and  Hal,  as  he  looked  at  the 
whip-cord,  exclaimed,  "  How  lucky 
this  whip- cord  has  been  to  you,  Ben  !" 

"  It  is  lucky,  perhaps,  you  mean,  that 
-he  took  care  of  it,"  faid  Mr.  Grefham. 

"  Aye,"  faid  Hal,  "  very  true  ;  he 
might  well  fay,  '  Wafle  not,  want  not ;' 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  two  firings  to 
one's  bow." 
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IN"  the  neighbourhood  of  a  fea-port 
town  in  the  weft  of  England,  there  lived 
a  gardener,  who  had  one  fon,  called 
Maurice,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond. 
One  day  his  father  fent  him  to  the 
neighbouring  town,  to  purchafe  fome 
garden  feeds  for  him.  When  Maurice, 
got  to  the  feed-fliop,  it  was  full  of  peo- 
ple, who  were  all  impatient  to  be  ferved ; 
firft  a  great  tall  man,  and  next  a  great 
fat  woman  pufhed  before  him,  and  he 
flood  quietly  befide  the  counter,  wait- 
ing till  fomebody  fhould  be  at  leifure, 
to  attend  to  him.  At  length,  when  all 
the  other  people  who  were  in  the  (hop 
had  got  what  they  wanted,  the  fhop- 
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man  turned  to  Maurice — "And  what 
do  you  want,  my  patient  little  fellow  ?". 
faid  he. 

"  I  want  all  thefe  feeds  for  my  father," 
faid  Maurice,  putting  a  lift  of  feeds  into 
the  (hopman's  hand  ;  "  and  I  have 
brought  money,  to  pay  for  them  all." 

The  feedfman  looked  out  all  the 
feeds  that  Maurice  wanted,  and  packed 
them  up  in  paper  :  he  was  folding  up 
fome  painted -ladypeafe,  when,  from 
a  door  at  the  back  of  the  (hop,  there 
came  in  a  fquare,  rough -faced  man,  who 
exclaimed,  the  moment  he  came  in, 
4<  Are  the  feeds  I  ordered  ready  ? — The 
wind's  fair — they  ought  to  have  been 
a-board  yefterday.  And  my  china  jar, 
is  it  packed  up  and  directed  ? — where  is 
it  ?"— 

"  It  is  up  there  on  the  fhelf  over  your 
head,  fir,"  anfwered  the  feedfman — "  it 
is  very  fafe,  you  fee,  but  we  have  not 
had  time  to  pack  it  yet — it  mall  be 
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done  to-day  ;  and  we  will  get  the  feeds 
ready  for  you,  fir,  immediately/' 

"  Immediately  ! — then  ftir  about  it 
— the  feeds  will  not  pack  themfejves 
up — make  hafte,  pray/' 

"  Immediately,  fir,  as  foon  as  I  have 
done  up  the  parcel  for  this  little  boy." 

"  What  fignifies  the  parcel  for  this 
little  boy  ?  he  can  wait,  and  I  cannot—- 
wind and  tide  wait  for  no  man.  Here, 
my  good  lad,  take  your  parcel,  and  (heer 
off,"  faid  the  impatient  man  ;  and,  as 
he  fpoke,  he  took  up  the  parcel  of  feeds 
from  the  counter,  as  the  fhopman  (loop- 
ed to  look  for  a  fheet  of  thick  brown 
paper  and  pack-thread,  to  tie  it  up. 

The  parcel  was  but  loofely  folded  up, 
and  as  the  impatient  man  lifted  it,  the 
weight  of  the  peafe,  which  were  within- 
fide  of  it,  burft  the  paper,  and  all  the 
feeds  fell  out  upon  the  floor,  whilft 
Maurice  in  vain  held  his  hands  to  catch 
them.  The  peafe  rolled  tp  all  parts  of 
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the  (hop,  the  impatient  man  fwore  at 
them,  but  Maurice,  without  being  out 
of  humour,  fet  about  colle&ing  them 
as  faft  as  poffible.  Whilft  he  was  bu- 
fied  in  this  manner,  the  man  got  what 
feeds  he  wanted,  and,  as  he  was  talking 
about  them,  a  failor  came  into  the  (hop, 
and  faid,  "  Captain,  the  wind  has  changed 
within  thefe  five  minutes,  and  it  looks 
as  if  we  mould  have  ugly  weather." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  of  it,"  replied  the 
rough-faced  man,  who  was  the  captain 
of  the  (hip.  "  I  am  glad  to  have  a  day 
longer  to  flay  afhore,  for  I've  bufmefs 
enough  on  my  hands." 

"  The  captain  pufhed  forward  to- 
wards the  (hop  door.  Maurice,  who 
was  kneeling  on  the  floor,  picking  up  his 
feeds,  faw  that  the  captain's  foot  was 
entangled  in  forhe  packthread,  which 
hung  down  from  the  flielf,  on  which  the 
china  jar  flood.  Maurice  faw,  that,  if 
the  captain  took  one  more  flep  forward, 
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he  muft  pull  the  firing,  fothat  it  would 
throw  down  the  jarr  round  the  bottom 
of  which  the  packthread  was  entangled. 
He  immediately  caught  hold  of  the 
captain's  leg,  and  flopped  him — "  Stay  ! 
ftand  ftill,  fir,"  faid  he,  "  or  you  will 
break  your  china  jar." 

The  man  flood  ftill,  looked,  and  faw 
how  the  packthread  had  caught  in  his 
fhoe-buckle,  and  how  it  was  near  drag- 
ging down  his  beautiful  china  jar  ; — "  I 
am  really  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
my  little  fellow,"  faid  he  ;  "you  have 
faved  my  jar,  which  I  would  not  have 
broken  for  ten  guineas  ;  for  it  is  for  my 
wife,  and  I've  brought  it  fafe  from  a- 
broad  many  a  league ;  it  would  have 
been  a  pity  if  I  had  broken  it  juft  when  it 
was  fafe  landed.  I  am  really  much 
obliged  to  you,  my  little  fellow;  this 
was  returning  good  for  evil.  I  am  forry 
I  threw  down  your  feeds,  as  you  are  fuch 
a  good-natured,  forgiving  boy.  Be  fa 
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kind,"  continued  he,  turning  to  the 
fhopman,  "  as  to  reach  down  that  china 
jar  for  me  ?" 

The  fhopman  lifted  down  the  jar  very 
carefully,  and  the  captain  took  off  the 
cover,  and  pulled  out  fome  tulip  roots ; 
"  You  feem,  by  the  quantity  of  feeds 
you  have  got,  to  belong  to  a  gardener* 
Are  you  fond  of  gardening  ?"  faid  he 
to  Maurice. 

"  Yes,  fir,''  replied  Maurice,  "  very 
fond  of  it  j  for  my  father  is  a  gardener, 
and  he  lets  me  help  him  at  his  work, 
and  he  has  given  me  a  little  garden  of 
my  own/* 

"  Then  here  are  a  couple  of  tulip 
roots  for  you ;  and  if  you  take  care  of 
them,  I'll  prornife  you  that  you  will 
have  the  fineft  tulips  in  England  in 
your  little  garden.  Thefe  tulips  were 
given  to  me  by  a  Dutch  merchant, 
Who  told  me,  that  they  were  fome  of 
the  tteeft  and  fineft  in  Holland.  The? 
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will  profper  with  you,  I'm  fure,  wind  and 
weather  permitting," 

Maurice  thanked  the  gentleman,  and 
returned  home,  eager  to  (hew  his  preci- 
ous tulip  roots  to  his  father,  and  to  a 
companion  of  his,  the  fon  of  a  nurfery- 
man,  who  lived  near  him. — Arthur  was 
the  name  of  the  nurferyman's  fon. 

The  firft  thing  Maurice  did,   after 
(hewing  his  tulip  roots  to  his  father,  was 
to  run  to  Arthur's  garden,  in  fearch  of 
him.    Their  gardens  were  feparated  only 
by  a  low  wall  of  ioofe  Hones  :— "  Ar- 
thur !    Arthur  !  where  are  you  ?     Are 
you   in  your  garden  ?  I  want  you.:' — • 
But  Arthur  mads  no  anfwer,  and  did 
not,  as  ufual,  come  running  to  meet  his 
friend.     "  I  know  where  you  are/'  con- 
tinued Maurice,  "and  I'm  coming  to 
you  as  faft  as  the  rafpberry  bufhes  will 
let  me.     I  have  good  news  for  you — 
"fomething  you'tt   be  delighted  to  fee, 
N  4 
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Arthur  ! -Ha  ! — but  here  is  fome- 

thing  that  I  am  not  delighted  to  fee* 
I  am  fure,"  faid  poor  Maurice,  who, 
when  he  had  got  through  the  rafpberry 
bu flies,  and  had  come  in  fight  of  his 
own  garden,  beheld  his  bell-glafs — his 
beloved  bell-glafs,  under  which  his  cu- 
cumbers were  growing  fo  finely — his 
only  bell-glafs,  broken  to  pieces  ! 

"  I  am  fony  for  it/'  faid  Arthur, 
who  flood  leaning  upon  his  fpade  in  his 
own  garden  :  "  I  am  afraid  you  will  be 
very  angry  with  me." 

"  Why,  was  it  you,  Arthur,  broke  my 
bell-glafs  ?  O,  how  could  you  do  fo  !" 

"  I  was  throwing  weeds  and  rubbifli 
over  the  wall,  and,  by  accident,  a  great 
lump  of  couch  grafs,  with  flones  hang- 
ing to  the  roots,  fell  upon  your  bell- 
glafs,  and  broke  it  as  you  fee." 

Maurice  lifted  up  the  lump  of  couch 
grafs,  which    had    fallen    through   the 
broken  glafs  upon  his  cucumbers,  and 
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he  looked  at  his  cucumbers  for  a  mo- 
ment in  filence — "  O,  my  poor  cu- 
cumbers !  you  mud  all  die  now  ;  I  mail 
fee  all  your  yellow  flowers  withered  to- 
morrow :  but  it  is  done,  and  it  cannot 
be  helped ;  fo,  Arthur,  let  us  fay  no 
more  about  it." 

"  You  are  very  good  ;  I  thought  you 
would  have  been  angry.  I  am  fure,  I 
fliould  have  been  exceedingly  angry,  if 
you  had  broken  the  glafs,  if  it  had  been 


mine." 


"  O,  forgive  and  forget,  as  my  father 
always  fays ;  that's  the  befl  way.  Look 
what  I  have  got  for  you."  Then  he 
told  Arthur  the  flory  of  the  captain  of 
the  (hip,  and  the  china  jar;  the  feeds 
having  been  thrown  down,  and  of  the 
fine  tulip-roots,  which  had  been  given 
to  him  ',  and  Maurice  concluded  by 
offering  one  of  the  precious  roots  to 
Arthur,  who  thanked  him  with  great 
joy,  and  repeatedly  faid,  "  How  good 
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you  were,  not  to  be. angry  with  me  for 
breaking  your  bell-glafs:  I  am  much 
more  forry  for  it,  than  if  you  had  been 
in  a  paflion  with  me  !" 

Arthur  now  went  to  plant  his  tulip- 
root ;  and, Maurice  looked  at  the  beds 
which  his  companion  had  been  digging, 
and  at  all  the  things  which  were  coming 
up  in  his  garden. 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  faid  Ar- 
thur, u  but  you  always  feem  as  glad  to 
fee  the  things  in  my  garden  coming  up, 
and  doing  well,  as  if  they  were  all  your 
own.  I  am  much  happier  fince  my  fa- 
ther came  to  live  here,  and  1ince  you 
and  I  have  been  allowed  to  work  and 
to  play  together,  than  I  ever  was  before  j 
for  you  muft  know,  before  we  came  to 
live  here,  I  had  a  coufin  in  the  houfe 
with  me,  who  ufed  to  plague  me  :  he 
was  not  nearly  fo  good-natured  as  you 
are  :  he  never  took  pleafure  in  looking 
at  my  garden,  or  at  any  thing  that  I 
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did,  that  was  well  done ;  and  he  never 
gave  me  a  fhare  of  any  thing  that  he 
had  -y  and  fo  I  did  not  like  him  ;  how 
could  I  ?  But  I  believe,  that  hating 
people  makes  us  unhappy ;  for  I  know 
I  never  washappy,  when  I  was  quarrelling 
with  him  ;  and  I  am  always  happy  with 
you,  Maurice  -,  you  know  we  never 
quarrel. " 

It  would  be  well  for  all  the  world,  if 
they  could  be  convinced,  like  Arthur, 
that  to  live  in  friend  (hip  is  better  than 
to  quarrel ;  it  would  be  well  for  all  the 
world,  if  they  followed  Maurice's  maxim 
of  "  Forgive  and  forget,"  when  they 
receive,  or  when  they  imagine  that  they 
receive,  an  injury. 

Arthur's  father,  Mr.Oakly  the  nurfery- 
man,  was  apt  to  take  offence  at  triiles ; 
and  when  he  thought  that  any  of  his 
neighbours  difobiiged  him,  he  was  too 
proud  to  aik  them  to  explain  their  con- 
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dud:  -,  therefore  he  was  often  miftakeit 
in  his  judgment  of  them.  He  thought, 
that  it  fhewed  fpirit,  to  remember  and 
to  refent  an  injury ;  and  therefore,  though 
he  was  not  an  ill-natured  man,  he  was 
fometimes  led,  by  this  miftaken  idea  of 
fpirit 9  to  do  ill-natured  things :  "A  warm 
friend,  and  a  bitter  enemy/'  was  one  of 
his  maxims ;  and  he  had  many  more 
enemies  than  friends.  He  was  not  very 
rich,  but  he  was  proud ;  and  his  favourite 
proverb  was,  "  Better  live  in  fpite  than 
in  pity." 

When  firft  he  fettled  near  Mr.  Grant 
the  gardener,  he  felt  inclined  to  diflike 
him,becaufe  he  was  told,  that  Mr.  Grant 
was  a  Scotchman,  and  he  had  a  preju- 
dice againft  Scotchmen,  all  of  whom  he 
believed  to  be  cunning  and  avaricious, 
becaufe  he  had  once  been  over-reached 
by  a  Scotch  pedlar.  Grant's  friendly  man- 
ners, in  fome  degree,  conquered  this  pre- 
pofleflion;  but  ftill  he  fecretly  fufpeded, 
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that  this  civility,  as  he  faid,  was  all 
jfiiow,  and  that  he  was  not,  nor  could 
not,  being  a  Scotchman,  be  fuck  a  hearty 
friend  as  a  true-born  Englijhman" 

Grant  had  fome  remarkably  fine 
rafpberries.  The  fruit  was  fo  large,  as  to 
be  quite  a  curioflty.  When  it  was  in 
feafon,  many  ftrangers  came  from  the 
neighbouring  town,  which  was  a  fea- 
bathing  place,  to  look  at  thefe  rafp- 
berries, which  obtained  the  name  of 
Brobdignag  rafpberries. 

"  How  came  you,  pray,  neighbour 
Grant,  if  a  man  may  afk,  by  thefe  won- 
derful fine  rafpberries  ?"  faid  Mr.Oakly, 
one  evening,  to  the  gardener. 

"  That's  a  fecret,"  replied  Grant,  with 
an  arch  fmile. 

"  O,  in  cafe  it's  a  fecret,  I've  no  more 
to  fay;  for  I  never  meddle  with  any 
man's  fecrets,  that  he  does  not  choofe  to 
trull  me  with.  But  I  wifh,  neighbour 
Grant,  you  would  put  down  that  book: 
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You  are  always  poring  over  fome  book 
or  another,  when  a  man  comes  to  fee 
you,  which  is  not,  according  to  my  no- 
tions (being  a  plain,  unlarned  EngliirH 
man  bred  and  born)  fo  civil  and  neigh- 
bourly as  might  be." 

Mr.  Grant  haftily  (hut  his  book,  but 
remarked,  with  a  fhrewd  glance  at  his 
fon,  that  it  was  in  that  book  he  found 
his  Brobdignag  rafpberries. 

"  You  are  pleafed  to  be  pteafant  upon 
them  that  have  not  the  luck  to  be  as 
book- lamed  as  yourfelf,  Mr.  Grant ; 
but  I  take  it,  being  only  a  plain-fpoken 
Englifhman,  as  I  obferved  afore,  that 
one  is  to  the  full  as  like  to  find  a  rafp- 
berry  in  one's  garden,  as  in  one's  book, 
Mr.  Grant/' 

Grant,  obferving  that  his  neighbour 
fpoke  rather  in  a  furly  tone,  did  not 
contradict  him  :  being  well  verfed  in  the 
-bible,  he  knew  that  "  A  foft  word  turn- 
eth  away  wrath ;"  aad  he  anfwered,  in  a 
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good-humoured  voice,  "  I  hear,  neigh- 
bour Oakly,  you  are  likely  to  make  a 
great  deal  of  money  of  your  nurfery, 
this  year.  Here's  to  the  health  of  you 
and  yours,  not  forgetting  the  feedling 
larch,  which  I  fee  are  coming  on  finely." 
"  Thank  ye,  neighbour,  kindly  :  the 
larch  are  coming  on  tolerably  well,  that's 
certain ;  and  here's  to  your  good  health, 
Mr.  Grant — you  and  your's,  not  for- 
getting your  what  d'ye  call  'em  rafp- 

berries" (drinks) and,  after 

a  paufe  renames — "  I'm  not  apt  to  be  a 
beggar,  neighbour,  but  if  you  could  give 


me- 


Here  Mr.  Oakly  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  fome  fbrangers,  and  he 
did  not  finilh  making  his  requeft. — Mr. 
Oakly  was  not,  as  he  faid  of  himfelf, 
apt  to  aik  favours,  and  nothing  but 
Grant's  cordiality  could  have  conquered 
his  prejudices,  ib  far  as  to  tempt  him 
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to  afk  a  favour  from  a  Scotchman. — He 
was  going  to  have  afked  for  fome  of  the 
Brobdignag  rafpberry  plants. — The  next 
day  the  thought  of  the  rafpberry-plants 
recurred  to  his  memory,  but  being  a 
bafhful  man,  he  did  not  like  to  go 
himfelf  on  purpofe  to  make  his  petition, 
and  he  defired  his  wife,  who  was  juft" 
fetting  out  to  market,  to  call  at  Grant's 
gate,  and,  if  he  was  at  work  in  his  gar- 
den, to  afk  him  for  a  few  plants  of  his 
rafpberries. 

The  anfwer  which  Oakly's  wife 
brought  to  him  was,  that  Mr.  Grant 
had  not  a  rafpberry  plant  in  the  world 
to  give  him,  and  that  if  he  had  ever  fo 
many  he  would  not  give  one  away,  ex- 
cept to  his  own  fon. — Oakly  flew  into 
a  paffion,  when  he  received  this  mef- 
fage,  declared  it  was  juft  fuch  a  mean 
fhabby  trick  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pedted  from  a  Scotchman — called  him- 
felf a  booby,  a  dupe,  and  a  blockhead, 
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for  ever  having  trufted  to  the  civil 
fpeeches  of  a  Scotchman — fwore  that  he 
would  die  in  the  parilh  workhoufe,  be- 
fore  he  would  ever  afk  another  favour, 
•be  it  never  fo  fmall,  from  a  Scotchman. 
— Related  for  the  hundredth  time  to 
his  wife  the  way,  in  which  he  had  been 
taken  in  by  the  Scotch  pedlar  ten  years 
ago,  and  concluded  by  forfwearing  all 
further  intercourfe  with  Mr.  Grant,  and 
all  belonging  to  him. 

"  Son  Arthur,"  faid  he,  addreffing 
himfelf  to  the  boy,  who  juft  then  came 
in  from  work — "  Son  Arthur,  do  you 
hear  me,  let  me  never  again  fee  you 
with  Grant's  fon." 

"  With  Maurice,  father  ?" 

"  With  Maurice  Grant,  I  fay  ;— I 
forbid  you  from  this  day  and  hour  for- 
ward to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  him." 

"  O,  why,  dear  father  ?" 

"  Afk  me  no  queftions,  but  do  as  I 
bid  you." 

vol.  v.  o 
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.  Arthur  burft  out  a  crying,  and  only 
(aid,  "  Yes,  father,  111  do  as  you  bid 
me,  tobefure." 

"  Why  now,  what  does  the  boy  cry 
for  ?  is  there  no  other  boy,  fimpleton, 
think  you,  to  play  with,  but  this  Scotch* 
man's  fon  ?  I'll  find  out  another  play- 
fellow for  ye,  child,  if  that  be  all." 

«  That's  not  all,  father,"  faid  Ar- 
thur, trying  to  flop  himfelf  from  fob- 
bing ;  "  but  the  thing  is,  I  (hall  never 
have-  fuch  another  playfellow, — I  fhall 
never  have  fuch  another  friend  as  Mau- 
ijige  Grant." 

"  Ah,  poor  fool!"  faid  his  father, 
preffing  his  fon's  head  to  him,  "  th.ee 
be'eft  juft  fuch  another  as  thy  father — 
ready  to  be  taken  in  by  a  fair  word  or 
fo. — But  when  you've  lived  as  long  as  I 
have,  you'll  find  that  friends  are  not  as 
plenty  as  blackberries,  and  don't  grow 
upon  every  bufh." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  don't  think  they 
<to,"  faid  Arthurs  "  I  never  had  a  friend 
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before,  and  I  fhall  never  have  fuch  ano- 
ther as  Maurice  Grant." 

"  Like  father  like  fon— you  may 
think  yourfelf  well  off  to  have  done 
with  him." 

"  Done  with  him  !  O,  father,  and 
fhall  I  never  go  again  to  work  in  his  gar- 
den, and  may  not  he  corne  to  mine  ?" 

"  No,  replied  Oakly,"  fturdilyj— 
"  his  father  has  ufed  me  uncivil,  and 
no  man  fhall  ufe  me  uncivil  twice.— -1 
fay  no. — Wife,  fweep  up  this  hearth.-r-* 
Boy,  don't  take  on  like  a  fool,,  but  eat 
thy  bacon  and  greens,  and  let's  hear  no 
more  of  Maurice  Grant." 

Arthur  promifed  to  obey  his  father, 
he  only  begged,  that  he  might  once 
more  fpeak  to  Maurice,  and  tell  him, 
that  it  was  by  his  father's  orders  he 
acted. — This  requeft  was  granted ;  but 
when  Arthur  further  begged  to  know, 
what  real  on  he  might  give  for  this  ie- 
paration,  his  father  refufed  to  telJ  his 
reafons.  o  2, 
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The  two  friends  took  leave  of  one 
another  very  forrowfully. 

Mr.  Grant,  when  he  heard  of  all  this, 
endeavoured  to  difcover,  what  could 
have  offended  his  neighbour;  but  all 
explanation  was  prevented  by  the  ob- 
(Unate  file  nee  of  Oakly. 

Now  the  meiTage,  which  Grant  really 
fent  about  the  Brobdignag  rafpberries, 
was  fomewhat  different  from  that,  which 
Mr.  Oakly  received.  The  meflage  was, 
that  the  rafpberries  were  not  Mr.  Grant's, 
that  therefore  he  had  no  right  to  give 
them  away ;  that  they  belonged  to  his 
fon  Maurice,  and  that  this  was  not  the 
right  time  of  year  for  planting  them. — 
This  meffage  had  been-  unluckily  mif- 
underftood. — Grant  gave  his  anfwer  to 
his  wife;  (he  to  a  Welfh  fervant  girl, 
who  did  not  perfectly  comprehend  her 
miftrefs's  broad  Scotch ;  and  (he  in  her 
turn  could  not  make  herfelf  intelligible 
to  Mrs.  Oakly,  who  hated  the  Wel(h 
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accent,  and  whofe  attention,  when  the 
fervant  girl  delivered  the  mefTage,  was 
principally  engroffed  by  the  manage- 
ment of  her  own  horfe.  The  horfe  on 
which  Mrs.  Oakly  rode  this  day  being 
ill  broken,  would  not  Hand  ilill  quietly 
at  the  gate,  and  (he  was  extremely  im- 
patient to  receive  her  anfwer,  and  to 
ride  on  to  market. — On  fuch  flight 
things  do  the  quarrels  of  neghbours 
often  depend. 

Oakly,  when  he  had  once  refolved  to 
diflike  his  neighbour  Grant,  could  not 
long  remain  without  finding  out  frelh 
caufes  of  complaint. — There  was  in 
Grant's  garden  a  plum-tree,  which  was 
planted  clofe  to  the  loofe  ftone  wall,  that 
divided  the  garden  from  the  nurfery. 
The  foil  in  which  the  plum-tree  was 
planted  happened  not  to  be  quite  fo 
good,  as  that  which  was  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  wall,  and  the  plum-tree  had 
forced  its  way  through  the  wall,  and 
o  3 
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gradually  had  taken  pofleffion  of  the 
ground  which  it  liked  beft. — Oakly 
thought  the  plum-tree,  as  it  belonged 
to  Mr.  Grant,  had  no  right  to  make 
its  appearance  on  his  ground  :  an  at- 
torney told  him,  that  he  might  oblige 
Grant  to  cut  it  down ;  but  Mr.  Grant 
refufed  to  cut  down  his  plum-tree  at 
the  attorney's  defire,  and  the  attorney 
perfuaded  Oakly  to  go  to  law  about 
the  bufinefs,  and  the  lawfuit  went  on 
for  fome  months. — The  attorney,  at  the 
end  of  this  time,  came  to  Oakly  with 
a  demand  for  money  to  carry  on  his 
fuit,  alluring  him,  that  in  a  mart  time 
it  would  be  determined  in  his  favour. 
— Oakly  paid  his  attorney  ten  golden 
guineas,  remarked  that  it  was  a  great 
fum  for  him  to  pay,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  love  of  juflice  could  make  him 
perfevere  in  this  lawfuit  about  a  bit  of 
ground,  "which,  after  all,"  faid  he,  "is 
worth  two-pence.  The  pram-tree- 
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does  me  little  or  no  damage,  but  I  don't 
like  to  be  impofed  upon  by  a  Scotch- 


man." 


The  attorney  faw  and  took  advan- 
tage of  Oakly's  prejudice  againft  the  na- 
tives of  Scotland ;  and  he  perfuaded 
him,  that,  to  flievv  ihefpiritof  a  true- 
born  Englishman,  it  was  necefTary,  what- 
ever it  might  coft  him,  to  perfift  in  this 
lawfuit. 

It  was  foon  after  this  converfatioii 
with  the  attorney,  that  Mr.  Oakly 
walked  with  refolute  fteps  towards  the 
plum-  tree,  faying  to  himfelf,  "  If  it  coft 
me  a  hundred  pound,  I  will  not  let  this 
cunning  Scotchman  get  the  better  of 


Arthur  interrupted  his  father's  reverie, 
by  pointing  to  a  book  and  fbme  young 
plants,  which  lay  upon  the  wall.  '  I 
fancy,  father,"  faid  he,  "  thofe  things 
•are  for  you,  for  there  is  a  little  note  di- 
o  4 
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reded  to  you,  in  Maurice's  hand  writ- 
ing : — (hall  I  bring  it  to  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  let  me  read  it,  child,  fmce  I 
muft." 

It  contained  thefe  words : 
"  Dear  Mr.  Oakly, 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  have  quar- 
relled with  us ;  I  am  very  forry  for  it. 
But  though  you  are  angry  with  me,  I 
am  not  angry  with  you.  I  hope  you 
will  not  refufe  fome  of  my  Brobdignag 
rafpberry  plants,  which  you  afked  for 
a  great  while  ago,  when  we  were  all 
good  friends.  It  was  not  the  right  time 
of  year  to  plant  them  then,  which  was 
the  reafon  they  were  not  fent  to  you  : 
but  it  isjuft  the  right  time  to  plant  them 
now  j  and  I  fend  you  the  book,  in  which 
you  will  find  the  reafon  why  we  always 
put  fea-weed  a(hes  about  their  roots  : 
and  I  have  got  fome  fea-weed  afhes  for 
you.  You  will  find  the  allies  in  the 
flower-pot  upon  the  wall.  I  have  never 
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fpoken  to  Arthur,  nor  he  to  me,  lince 
you  bid  us  not.  So  wifhing  your  Brob- 
dignag  rafpberries  may  turn  out  as  well 
as  ours,  and  longing  to  be  all  friends 
again,  I  am,  with  love  to  dear  Arthur, 
and  felf, 

"  Your  affectionate  neighbour's  Ton, 


MAURICE  GRANT." 


"  P.  S.  It  is  now  four  months  fince 
the  quarrel  began ;  and  that  is  a  very 

long  while." 

A  great  part  of  the  effect  of  this  letter 
was  loft  upon  Oakly,  becaufe  he  was  not 
very  expert  at  reading  writing,  and  it 
coft  him  much  trouble  to  fpell  it,  and 
put  it  together.  However,  he  feemed 
touched  by  it,  and  faid,  "  I  believe  this 
Maurice  loves  you  well  enough,  Arthur, 
and  he  feems  a  good  fort  of  boy ;  but 
as  to  the  rafpberries,  I  believe  all  that 
he  fays  about  them  is  but  an  excufe ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  as  I  could  not  get  'em 
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when  I  aiked  for  them,  I'll  not  have 
them  now. — Do  you  hear  me,  I  fay,  Ar- 
thur ?  What  are  you  reading  there  r" 

Arthur  was  reading  the  page,  that  was 
doubled  down  in  the  bcok,  which  Mau- 
rice had  left  along  with  the  rafpberry 
plants  upon  the  wall.  Arthur  read 
aloud  as  follows  : 
(Monthly  Magazine, Dec.  98,  page 421 .) 

"  There  is  a  fort  of  flrawberry  culti- 
vated at  Jerfey,  which  is  almoft  covered 
with  fea-weed  in  the  winter,  in  like  man- 
ner as  many  plants  in  England  are  with 
litter  from  the  liable.  Thefe  ftrawber- 
ries  are  ufually  of  the  largenefs  of  a  mid- 
dle fized  apricot,  and  the  flavour  is  par* 
ticularly  grateful.  In  Jerfey  and  Guern- 
fey,  fituate  fcarcely  one  degree  farther 
fouth  than  Cornwall,  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
pulfe,  and  vegetables,  are  produced  in 
their  feafons  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
fooner  than  in  England,  even  on  the 
fouthern  mores  -,  and  fnow  will  fcarcely 
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remain  twenty-four  hours  on  the  earth. 
Although  this  may  be  attributed  to 
thefe  iflands  being  furrounded  with  a 
fait,  and  confequently  a  moift  atmo- 
fphere,  yet  the  allies  (fea-weed  afhes) 
made  ufe  of  as  manure,  may  alfo  have 
their  portion  of  influence  *." 

"  And  here,"  continued  Arthur,  "  is 
fomething  written  with  a  pencil,  on  a 
flip  of  paper,  and  it  is  Maurice's  writ- 
ing. I  will  read  it  to  you." 

"  When  I  read  in  this  book  what  is 
faid  about  the  ilrawberries  growing  as 
krge  as  apricots,  after  they  had  been 
covered  over  with  fea-weed,  I  thought 
that,  perhaps,  fea-weed  afties  might  be 
good  for  my  father's  rafpberries  ;  and  I 
afked  him  if  he  would  give  me  leave  to 
try  them.  He  gave  me  leave,  and  I  went 
directly  and  gathered  together  fome  fea- 

*  It  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  this  experi- 
ment has  never  been  a&ually  tried  upon  rafp- 
berry  plants. 
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weed  that  had  been  caft  on  fhore ;  and 
I  dried  it,  and  burned  it,  and  then  I 
manured  the  rafpberries  with  it,  and  the 
year  afterwards  the  rafpberries  grew  to 
the  fize  that  you  have  feen.  Now,  the 
reafon  I  tell  you  this,  is ;  firft,  that  you 
may  know  how  to  manage  your  rafpber- 
ries, and  next,  becaufe  I  remember  you 
looked  very  grave,  and  as  if  you  were  not 
pleafed  with  my  father,  Mr.  Grant,  when 
he  told  you,  that  the  way  by  which  he 
came  by  his  Brobdignag  rafpberries  was 
a  fecret.  Perhaps  this  was  the  thing,  that 
has  made  you  fo  angry  with  us  all ;  for 
you  never  have  come  to  fee  father  fince 
that  evening.  Now  I  have  told  you  all 
I  know ;  and  fo  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
angry  with  us  any  longer." 

Mr.  Oakly  was  much  pleafed  by 
this  opennefs,  and  faid,  "  Why  now, 
Arthur,  this  is  fomething  like, — this  i& 
telling  one  the  thing  one  wants  to 
know,  without  fine  fpeeches. — This  is 
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like  an  Englifhman  more  than  a  Scotch- 
man— Pray,  Arthur,  do  you  know  whe- 
ther your  friend  Maurice  was  born  in 
England  or  in  Scotland  ?" 

"  No  indeed,  fir,  I  don't  know — I 
never  afked — 1  did  not  think  it  figni- 
fied — All  I  know  is,  that  wherever  he  was 
born  he  is  very  good.  Look,  papa,  my 
tulip  is  blowing/' 

"  Upon  my  word,  this  will  be  a 
-beautiful  tulip." 

"  It  was  given  to  me  by  Maurice." 

"  And  did  you  give  him  nothing  for 
it?" 

"  Nothing  in  the  worlds  and  he  gave 
it  to  me  jufl  at  the  time  when  he  had 
good  caufe  to  be  very  angry  with  me, 
juft  when  I  had  broken  his  bell-glafs." 

"  I  have  a  great  mind  to  let  you 
play  together  again,"  faid  Arthur's  fa- 
-ther. 

"  O,  -if  you  would,"  cried  Arthur, 
clapping  his  hands,  "  how  happy  we 
Ihuuld  be  -,  do  you  -know,  father,  I  have 
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often  fat  for  an  hour  at  a  time  up  in 
that  crab-tree,  looking  at  Maurice  at 
work  in  his  garden,  and  wifhing  that  I 
was  at  work  with  him. — My  garden, 
look  ye,  father,  is  not  nearly  in  fuch 
good  order  as  it  ufed  to  be ;  but  every 
thing  would  go  right  again  if " 

Here  Arthur  was  interrupted  by 
.the  attorney,  who  came  to  aik  Mr. 
•Oakly  fome  queilion  about  the  law- 
fuit  concerning  the  plum-tree.  Oakly 
(hewed  him  Maurice's  letter ;  and,  to 
Arthur's  extreme  aftonifhment,  the 
attorney  had  no  iboner  read  it,  than  he 
exclaimed, "  What  an  artful  little  gen- 
tleman this  is  !  I  never,  in  the  courfc 
of  all  my  practice,  met  with  any  thing 
better.  Why,  this  is  the  mod  cunning 
letter  I  ever  read." 

"  Where's  the  cunning  ?"  faid  Oak- 
ly, and  he  put  on  his  fpe&acles. 

"  My  good  fir,  don't  you  fee,  that  all 
ihis  fluff  about  Brobdignag  rafpber- 
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lies  is  to  ward  off  your  fuit  about 'the 
plum  tree  ?  They  know — that  is,  MF. 
Grant,  who  is  (harp  enough,  knows — 
that  he  will  be  worfted  in  that  {uit ; 
that  he  mud,  in  (hort,  pay  you  a 
good  round  fum  for  damages,  if  it  goes 


on."- 


"  Damages  !"  faid  Oakiy,  flaring 
round  him  at  the  plum-tree:  "  but  I 
don't  know  what  you' mean.  I  mean 
nothing  but  what's  honeft.  I  don't 
mean  to  aik  for  any  good  round  fum ; 
for  the  plurn-tree  has  done  me  no  great 
harm  by  coming  into  my  garden  ;  but 
only  I  don't  chooie  it  mould  come  there 
without  my  leave." 

"  Well,  well,"  laid  the  attorney ;  "  I 
underftand  all  that ;  but  what  I  want 
to  make  you,  Mr.  Oakly,  underftand', 
is,  that  this  Grant  and  his  fort  only 
want  to  make  up  matters  with  you, 
and  prevent  the  thing's  coming  to  a, fair 
trial,  by  fending  you,  in  this  underhand 
fort  of  way,  a  bribe  of  a- few  rafjpberries." 
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«  A  bribe,"  exclaimed  Oakly,  "  I 
never  took  a  bribe,  and  I  never  will;" 
and,  with  fudden  indignation,  he  pulled 
the  rafpberry-plants  from  the  ground  in 
which  Arthur  was  planting  them  j  and 
he  threw  them  over  the  wall  into  Grant's 
garden. 

Maurice  had  put  his  tulip,  which  was 
beginning  to  blow,  in  a  flower-pot,  on 
the  top  of  the  wall,  in  hopes  that  his 
friend  Arthur  would  fee  it  from  day  to 
day. 

Alas !  he  knew  not  tin  what  a  danger- 
ous fituation  he  had  placed  it. — One  of 
his  own  Brobdignag  rafpberry-plants, 
fwung  by  the  angry  arm  of  Oakly,  flruck 
t)ff  the  head  of  his  precious  tulip. 

Arthur,  who  was  .full  of  the  thought 
of  convincing  his  father,  that  the  at- 
torney was  miflaken  in  his  judgment  of 
poor  Maurice,  did  not  obferve  the  fall 
of  the  tulip. 

The  next  -day,  when  Maurice  faw 
his  rafpberry-plants  fcattered  upon  the 
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ground,  and  his  favourite  tulip  broken, 
he  was  in  much  aftonifhmenr,  and,  for 
fome  moments,  angry ;  but  anger,  with 
him,  never  lafted  long.  He  was  con- 
vinced, that  all  this  muft  be  owing  to 
fome  accident  or  miftake ;  he  could  not 
believe,  that  any  one  could  be  fo  ma- 
licious, as  to  injure  him  on  purpofe — 
"  And  even  if  they  did  all  this  on  pur- 
pofe to  vex  me,"  faid  he  to  himfelf, 
"  the  beft  thing  I  can  do,  is  not  to  let  it 
vex  me. — Forgive  and  forget/' 

This  temper  of  mind  Maurice  was 
more  happy  in  enjoying,  than  he  could 
have  been  made  without  it,  by  the  pof- 
feflion  of  all  the  tulips  in  Holland. 

Tulips  were,  at  this  time,  things  of 
great  confequence  in  the  eftimation  of 
the  country,  feveral  miles  round,  where 
Maurice  and  Arthur  lived. 

There  was  a  fiorift's  feaft  to  be  held 
at  the  neighbouring  town,  at  which  a 
prize  of  a  handfome  fet  of  gardening- 

VOL.  v.  P 
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tools  was  to  be  given  to  the  perfon,  who 
could  produce  the  finefl  flower  of  its 
kind.  A  tulip  was  the  flower  which 
was  thought  the  fined  the  preceding 
year,  and,  confequently,  numbers  of 
people  afterwards  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure tulip-roots,  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
the  prize  this  year. 

Arthur's  tulip  was  beautiful.  As  he 
examined  it  from  day  to  day,  and  every- 
day thought  it  improving,  he  longed  to 
thank  his  friend  Maurice  for  it ;  and  he 
often  mounted  into  his  crab-tree,  to 
look  into  Maurice's  garden,  in  hopes  of 
feeing  his  tulip  alfo  in  full  bloom  and 
beauty.  He  never  could  fee  it. 

The  day  of  the  florift's  feafl  arrived, 
and  Oakly  went  with  his  fon,  and  the 
fine  tulip,  to  the  place  of  meeting*  It 
was  on  a  fpacious  bowling-green.  All  the 
flowers,  of  various  forts,  were  ranged  upon 
a  terrace  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bowling- 
green;  and,  amongftall  this  gay  variety, 
the  tulip  which  Maurice  had  given  to  Ar- 
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thur  appeared  confpicuoufly  beautiful. 
To  the  owner  of  this  tulip  the  prize  was 
adjudged  ;  and,  as  the  handfome  garden* 
tools  were  delivered  to  Arthur,  he  heard 
a  well-known  voice  wifh  him  joy.  He 
turned,  Jooked  about  him,  and  faw  his 
friend  Maurice. 

"  But,  Maurice,  where  is  your  own 
tulip  ?"  faid  Mr.  Oakly,  "  I  thought, 
Arthur,  you  told  me,  that  he  kept  one 
for  himfelf." 

"  So  I  did,"  faid  Maurice  ;  "  but 
fomebody  (I  fuppofe  by  accident)  broke 
it." 

M  Somebody  !  who  ?"  cried  Arthur 
and  Mr.  Oakly  at  once. 

"  Somebody  who  threw  the  rafpberry- 
phnts  back  again  over  the  \^dJ,"  replied 
Maurice. 

"  That  was  me — that  fomebody  was 
me,"  faid  Oakly.  "  I  fcorn  to  deny  it  > 
but  I  did  not  intend  to  break  your 
tulip,  Maurice." 

j>  2 
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"  Dear  Maurice,"  faid  Arthur — "  you 
-know  I  may  call  him  dear  Maurice — 
now  you  are  by  papa — Here  are  all  the 
garden-tools;  take  them,  and  welcome.'1 

"  Not  one  of  them,"  feid  Maurice, 
drawing  back. 

"  Offer  them  to  the  father— offer 
them  to  Mr.  Grant,"  whifpered  Oakly ; 
"  he'll  take  them,  I'll  anfwer  for  it." 

Mr.  Oakly  was  miftaken  :  the  father 
would  not  accept  of  the  tools. 

Mr.  Oakly  flood  furprifed— "  Cer- 
tainly," faid  he  to  himfelf,  "  this  cannot 
be  fuch  a  mifer  as  I  took  him  for  ;"  and 
he  walked  immediately  up  to  Grant,  and 
bluntly  faid  to  him,  "  Mr.  Grant,  your 
fon  has  behaved  very  handfome  to  my 
fon ;  and  you  feem  to  be  glad  of  it." 

"  To  be  fure  I  am,"  faid  Grant. 
"  Which,"  continued  Oakly,  "  gives 
me  a  better  opinion  of  you  than  ever  I 
had  before — I  mean,  than  ever  I  had 
£nce  the  day  you  fent  me  the  fhabbjr 
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anfwer  about  thofe  foolifh,  what  d'ye 
call  'em,  curfed  rafpberries." 

"  What  (habby  anfwer  ?"  faid  Grant, 
with  furprifej  and  Oakly  repeated 
exactly  the  meflage  which  he  received  ; 
and  Grant  declared  that  he  never 
fent  any  fuch  meffage.  He  repeated 
exactly  the  anfwer  which  he  really  fent, 
and  Oakly  immediately  ftretched  out  his 
hand  to  him,  faying,  "  I  believe  you: 
no  more  need  be  laid  :  I'm  only  forry  I 
-did  not  afk  you  about  this  four  months 
ago  -,  and  fo  I  mould  have  done,  if  you 
had  not  been  a  Scotchman.  Till  now, 
I  never  rightly  liked  a  Scotchman.  We 
may  thank  this  good  little  fellow,"  con- 
tinued he,  turning  to  Maurice,  "  for  our  ; 
coming  at  laft  to  a  right  underfband- 
ing :  there  was  no  holding  out  againft 
his  good-nature.  I'm  fure,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  I'm  forry  I  broke 
his  tulip.— Shake  hands,  boys ;  I'm  glad 
to  fee  you,  Arthur,  look  fo  happy  again, 
and  hope  Mr,  Grant  will  forgive -" 
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"  O,  forgive  and  forget,"  faid  Grant 
and  his  fon  at  the  fame  moment ;  and 
from  this  time  forward,  the  two  families 
lived  in  friendlhip  with  each  other. 

Oakly  laughed  at  his  own  folly,  in 
having  been  perfuaded  to  go  to  law 
about  the  plum-tree ;  and  he,  in  procefs 
of  time,  fo  completely  conquered  his 
early  prejudice  againft  Scotchmen,  that 
he  and  Grant  became  partners  in  bufi- 
nefs.  Mr.  Grant's  book-lartttagf,  and 
knowledge  of  arithmetic,  he  found  highly 
ufeful  to  him ;  and  he,  on  his  fide,  pof- 
feffed  a  great  many  aclive,  good  quali- 
ties, which  became  ferviceable  to  his 
partner. 

The  two  boys  rejoiced  in  this  family 
union ;  and  Arthur  often  declared,  that 
they  owed  all  their  happinefs  to  Mau- 
rice's favourite  maxim,  "  Forgive  and 
forget." 

END  OF   THE  FIFTH  VOLUME. 

fnnted  by  G.  Wwdfall,  22,  Paterno/ler-Row, 
London* 
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